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LITERATURE. 


A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By 
James Elliot Cabot. 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 


Some great men recently have not been fortu- 
nate in choosing their literary executors; at 
any rate, their friends have thought they 
were not fortunate. The outcry against John 
Forster’s biography of Dickens is not for- 
gotten; the greater outcry against Mr. Froude 
for his treatment of Carlyle is still loud. 
The cause of complaint in both cases would 
appear to be that the biographers were candid 
about the faults and weaknesses of their 
subjects. If Mr. Cabot, forewarned by 
the fate of Forster and Froude, had given 
the world a pleasing biography in place of a 
truthful one, I, for one, would have thought 
Emerson the most unlucky of all in his choice 
of a literary executor. Happily, Mr. Cabot 
was exposed to no such temptation. He 
found himself able to write a biography both 
truthful and pleasing. He states that he 
has been 

‘entirely free from the gravest embarrassment 
that can meet the biographer of a man of letters 
who aspired to be a public teacher—I mean the 
traces of a discrepancy between the teachings 
and the character. Commenting in his journal 
on the remark of a friend, that no one would 
dare to uncover the thoughts of a single hour, 
Emerson says :—‘Is it so bad? I own, that to 
a witness worse than myself and less intelligent, 
I should not willingly put a window into my 
breast ; but to a witness more intellectual and 
virtuous than I, or to one precisely as intelligent 
and well-intentioned, I have no objection to 
uncover my heart.’ He was right, he could 
only have gained by it.” 

Mr. Cabot has had access to Emerson’s 
private journals, letters, and unpublished 
MSS, and has drawn largely from all these 
sources. In addition to long personal 
acquaintance with Emerson, he has had the 
further great advantage of receiving from 
living persons their recollections extending 
back to Emerson’s school-days. All these 
opportunities he has used well; on the one 
hand avoiding needless intrusion of his own 
views, and on the other presenting the state- 
ments and records in a compact narrative. 
They are not thrown together but properly 
welded; and his work is much more than a 
collection of facts about Emerson. He 
possesses the prime essential of a good bio- 
grapher—sympathy. Without this quality a 
true understanding of any man is not possible. 
The unsympathetic biographer may be accu- 
rate as to facts, but he cannot comprehend 
the spirit or motive of his subject. With 
him the facts never assume their proper 
shape, for they are not plastic in his hands. 
He cannot explain what they signify. He is 


only a collector of material that a better man : 





will one day use. But Mr. Cabot gives the 
facts, and also gives them their place and 
relation; and, accordingly, in his pages we 
see the man Emerson as he was. 

The chief incidents in Emerson’s life were 
known before ; and in them, and still more in 
his writings, his character was revealed. 
Mr. Cabot expresses the opinion that the 
records to which he has had access ‘‘do not 
often briog us closer to him than we are 
brought by his published writings ”’; but this 
is a mistake. He was revealed in his writings 
at a distance. The private records, as pre- 
sented by Mr. Cabot, make him—sbhall I 
say ?—more human, not by showing flaws in 
his character, but by discovering the growth 
and steady working of his life. We had a 
correct outline before ; now we have a finished 
and satisfying portrait. To be chosen by 
Emerson for this task was a high privilege ; 
and Mr. Cabot has justified to the full the 
wisdom of the choice. 

Of course the book is not absolutely perfect. 
Mr. Cabot might very well have given us 
more of Emerson’s opinions about his contem- 
poraries. One subject of great interest to 
Emerson was the growth of distinctively 
American literature, but no one would suppose 
so from this book. Once upon a time he was 
greatly interested in Whitman. Is there 
nothing in the journals to show whether his 
interest increased or diminished ? Appendix C, 
giving a list of Emerson’s contributions to the 
Dial, is pretty accurate; but it would have 
been more accurate if Mr. Cabot had sub- 
mitted it to Mr. Alexander Ireland for re- 
vision. These, however, are comparatively 
small matters. 

In this history, and especially in the earlier 
portion of it, the fact is made abundantly 
clear that Emerson’s habitual serenity be- 
longed to his character and not to his good 
fortune. He was early inured to poverty ; 
for, when he was eight years old, his father 
died, leaving a widow and a family of five 
boys and a girl unprovided for. The struggle 
was a hard one for mere daily bread. We 
read among other pathetic incidents that, 
when he won a prize of thirty dollars for 
declamation at school, the money, instead of 
buying a shawl for his mother as he hoped, 
had to go to pay the baker’s bill. In the 
essay on ‘‘ Domestic Life,’’ Emerson describes 
the ‘‘eager, blushing boys” of a household 
and their occupations of work and play, and 
speaks of “the iron band of poverty, of 
necessity, of austerity,” as ‘‘the hoop that 
holdsthem staunch.” They “ sigh for freedom, 
for fine clothes, and other luxuries,” he says, 
but ‘‘ Woe to them if their wishes were 
crowned! The angels that dwell with them 
and are weaving laurels of life for their 
youthful brows are Toil and Want and Truth 
and Mutual Faith.” This passage, as Mr. 
Cabot points out, is clearly autobiographical. 

Yet, whatever their service, it is to be 
feared that the toil and want of those days 
had their consequences in the early death 
of two of the brothers and in the delicacy 
of constitution and not infrequent sickness 
that pursued Emerson himself through life. 
Edward Emerson died in 1834, and Charles 
in 1836. Add to these losses Emerson’s early 
discovery that the ministry for which he had 
been trained must be abandoned by him, the 
further losses by death of his young wife, of 





his eldest child Waldo—a ‘‘ bud of God” and 
“piece of love and sunshine” he had called 
him—and later of his mother, and, in the midst 
of all, his own ill-health, and it becomes 
evident that more than a common share of 
sorrow fell to him during those years. How 
deeply he felt his losses is indicated in his 
‘‘ Dirge” and ‘‘ Threnody,”’ us well as in his 
letters; but it seems to me that the strong 
spirit with which he bore them, more perhaps 
than anything else, shows his greatness as 
aman. He never grumbled, be bis sorrows 
and sufferings ever so great. ‘‘ There is one 
topic peremptorily forbidden to all well-bred, 
to all rational mortals—namely, their dis- 
tempers,” he wrote in his essay on ‘ Be- 
haviour”; and, on his own part, he never 
transgressed this excellent rule. 

From his mother Emerson seems to have 
derived ‘‘a native serenity that nothing could 
deeply disturb,” and from his father that 
brightness of humour that manifested itself in 
whatever he did and wrote. Emerson’s 
father, in a letter written just before his 
death, spoke of ‘‘ the threads of levity which 
have been interwoven with the entire thread 
of my life.” More than once in his own early 
letters Emerson refers to his own “ silliness,”’ 
as he calls it. Writing in 1822 to that 
worthy Puritan, his aunt, Miss Mary Moody 
Emerson, of a journal he had kept of a 
pedestrian tour with his brother William, he 
apprehends ‘‘it hath too many jokes to please 
you”; an admission which calls forth a 
prompt rebuke: ‘‘So your journal is jokey. 
While the places which Virgil and Cicero trod 
are met with rea! or affected enthusiasm, the 
children of God tread on his footsteps with 
ennui.” 

Yet this levity, or silliness, or brightness of 
humour—call it what we will— doubtless 
helped to save him from the fate that over- 
took his gifted brother Edward. The brothers 
had many qualities in common, but this 
saving lightness of spirit seems to have beea 
lacking in Edward. He was too terribly ia 
earnest, and, as a result, at twenty-three 
years of age his mind gave way ; and, though 
he soon recovered his reason, his pursuits had 
to be abandoned, and he died six years later. 
Emerson, on the contrary, was willing to take 
life as it came, not looking regretfully back, 
nor too eagerly or anxiously forward. When 
sickness overtook him he did what would best 
help his recovery, promptly relaxing any 
undue strain on his powers. On one occasion 
he wrote in his journal ; 

‘*It is a peculiarity (I find by observation on 
others) of humour in me, my strong propensity 
for strolling. I deliberately shut up my books 
in a cloudy July noon, put on my old clothes 
and old hat, and slink away to the whortle- 
berry bushes, and slip with the greatest satis- 
faction into a little cow-path where I am sure 
I can defy observation. This point gained, I 
solace myself for hours with picking blueberries 
and other trash of the woods, far from fame 
behind the birch trees. I seldom enjoy hours 
as I do these. ’ 

When he resigned his Boston pulpit on a 
question of the administration of the *‘ Lord’s 
Supper,” his action was described by some as 
‘* quakerish,” and ‘‘ there were loud whispers 
of mental derangement.” But, in reality, 
Emerson was pre-eminently sane, and his 
ability to ‘‘stroll’’ helped to make him so. 
He never lost his head or let ideas run away 
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with him. He was charged with being a 
fanatic after his famous Divinty School 
Address, and frequently besides; while, on 
the other hand, zealots accused him of cold- 
ness and indifference. He was neither a 
fanatic nor indifferent. On the occasion of a 
gathering of old class-mates he notes in his 
journal: ‘I, too, resumed my old place, and 
found myself, as of old, an amused spectator 
rather than a fellow.” An amused spectator, 
or, when occasion demanded, a serious and 
profoundly interested spectator he always was. 
Emerson lived in an age of new theories and 
experiments. Total abstinence, phrenology, 
communism, and innumerable other doctrines 
were being set forth, and, more even than 
usual, the demand was made for people to 
take sides. It was assumed that everyone 
had, or ought to have, an “ism.” Emerson’s 
sympathies were, of course, as Mr. Cabot 
points out, with the renovators, ‘‘ the idealists, 
the reformers, the party of progress, or, at 
least, of aspiration and hope.” But he rejected 
all ‘‘isms.” He saw too deeply to be a 
partisan. The ‘ Lord’s Supper” question 
was, after all, only the exciting cause of his 
separation from the ministry. There was a 
predisposing cause deep down in his nature 
which, if it had not found this vent, would, 
sooner or later, have found some other. He 
was a critic. He could see flaws in the exist- 
ing order of things as clearly as anyone, but 
he could not help seeing also ‘‘that the 
existing order, since it is here, has the right 
to be here and the right to all the force it can 
exert.” Moreover, the proposed remedies 
failed to satisfy him : 

‘Abolition or abstinence from rum, or any 
other far-off, external virtue, should not divert 
attention from the all-containing virtue which 
we vainly dodge and postpone, but which must 
be met and obeyed at last, if we wish to be 
substance and not accidents,” 

Mr. Cabot gives an important extract from 
Emerson’s journal of 1840 that bears on this 
point : 

‘IT told —— that I thought he must be a very 
young man, or his time hang very heavy on his 
hands, who can afford to think much and talk 
much about the foibles of his neighbour, or 
‘denounce’ and play the ‘son of thunder’ as 
he called it. I am one who believe all times 
pretty much alike, and yet I sympathise so 
keenly with this. We want to be expressed ; 
yet you take from us War, that great oppor- 
tunity which allowed the accumulations of 
electricity to stream off from both poles—the 
positive and the negative. Well, now you take 
from us our cup of alcohol, as before you took 
our cup of wrath. We had become canting 
moths of peace, our helmet was a skillet, and 
now we must become temperance milksops. 
You take away, but what do you give? Mr. 
Jefts has been preached into tipping up his 
barrel of rum into the brock; but day after 
to-morrow, when he wakes up cold and poor, 
will he feel that he has somewhat for some- 
what ? If I could lift him up by happy violence 
into a religious beatitude, or imparadise him in 
ideas, then should I have greatly more than 
indemnified him for what I have taken. I 
should not take away; he would put away, or, 
rather, ascend out of this litter and sty in which 
he had rotted to go up clothed and in his right 


mind into the assembly and conversation of 
men,” 


Even on the negro question Emerson main- 
tained his accustomed critical attitude. In 
an address delivered in 1837 he claimed for 





every man the right of free speech on the 
question, but added : 


‘* When we have distinctly settled for ourselves 
the right and wrong of this question, and have 
covenanted with ourselves to keep the channels 
of opinion open, each man for himself, I think 
we have done all that is incumbent on most of 
us todo. Sorely as we may feel the wrongs 
of the poor slave in Carolina and in Cuba, 
we have each of us our hands full of much 
nearer duties.... Let him not exaggerate by 
his pity and his blame the outrage of the 
Georgian and Virginian, forgetful of the vices 
of his own town or neighbourhood, of himself. 
Let our own evils check the bitterness of our 
condemnation of our brother; and, whilst we 
insist on calling things by their right names, 
let us not reproach the planter, but own that 
his misfortune is at least as great as his sin.”’ 


The professional philanthropists were, to 
Emerson, ‘‘ an altogether odious set of people.” 
He disliked the “impatience of discipline” 
that they exhibited, ‘‘ the haste to rule before 
we have served, to prescribe laws for nations 
and humanity before we have said our own 
prayers or yet heard the benediction which 
love and peace sing in our own bosom.” 
‘¢ This denouncing philanthropist,” he says in 
his ‘‘ Lecture on the Times,” ‘‘is himself a 
slaveholder in every word and look.” The 
time came when Emerson saw that some effort 
must be made to give the negroes liberty— 
physical emancipation at least; but, when we 
look at the condition of the negroes in 
America, and of the men who were once their 
masters, nearly a quarter of a century after 
that emancipation, we can see how true the 
insight was that in 1844 dictated these lines: 


‘‘The degradation of that black race, though 
now lost in the starless spaces of the past, did 
not come without sin. The condition is inevit- 
able to the men they are, and nobody can 
redeem them but themselves. The exertions of 
all the Abolitionists are nugatory except for 
themselves. As far as they can emancipate the 
North from slavery, well. 

‘*The secret, the esoteric of abulition—a 

secret too from the Abolitionists—is that the 
negro and the negro-holders are really of one 
party, and that when the apostle of freedom 
has gained his first point, of repealing the 
negro laws, he will find the free-negro is the 
type of that very animal law; standing as he 
does in nature below the series of thought, and 
in the plane of vegetable and animal existence, 
whose law is to prey on one another, and the 
strongest has it.” 
Yet Emerson did not mean that the negro, or 
even the planter, was irretrievabiy imbecile. 
He delivered his address on West India 
Emanicipation, wherein the wrongs of the 
negroes and their possibilities as freemen 
were forcibly stated, about the same time. 
But he spoke from the standpoint of justice; 
and he did not then, nor at any later period, 
fancy that legal emancipation and moral free- 
dom were one and the same thing. 

The relations of Carlyle and Emerson are 
set forth in some detail. ‘‘ God’s greatest gift 
is a teacher; and when will he send me one 
full of truth and boundless benevolence and 
heroic sentiments ?’’ said Emerson ; and there 
was a time, probably, when he hoped to find 
that teacher in Carlyle. After his first visit 
he was disillusioned; but the two men con- 
tinued to love one another to the last, despite 
a coolness that certainly arose at the time of 
Emerson’s second visit. Mr. Cabot might well 





—— 


have been more explicit on a point which has 
been considerably canvassed; but he has 
preferred to follow the example of the 
judicious Mr. Norton ia the Carlyle-Emerson 
correspondence, and pass it over. 

One of the pleasantest parts of this book is 
the picture given in its pages of Emerson’s 
domestic life. Emerson as a teacher and as 
a critic is great and inspiring, but greater and 
more inspiring still is his example. ‘In 
him,” it may be said as he said of Michael 
Angelo, ‘‘all things recorded agree together. 
He lived one life, pursued one cireer. .. . 
Especially we venerate his moral fame.” In 
his life his own best teachings were ex- 
emplified. 


Waiter Lewin. 








‘“‘ Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain 
and Ireland during the Middle Ages.”— 


The Metrical Chronicle of Robert of 
Gloucester. Edited by W. Aldis Wright. 
In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 


A new edition of the chronicle of Robert of 
Gloucester has long been urgently wanted. 
Although the work has no great literary 
merit, and its value as an independent his- 
torical authority is almost confined to a few 
incidents of the Barons’ War, it is from a 
purely philological point of view of the 
highest importance. It is in fact one of the 
books with which every student of the early 
forms of English ought to be familiar; but 
until now it could be read as a whole only in 
Hearne’s edition of 1742, or the reprint of 
1810, both of which, if not ‘‘scarce” in the 
bookseller’s sense of the word, are at any rate 
not generally accessible. It is needless to say 
that Hearne’s edition, though an admirable 
performance for its own day, does not satisfy 
the requirements of the present time, even 
apart from the fact that it gives for the most 
part the readings only of one, and that not 
the oldest, of the many extant MSS. In the 
present edition the text is founded on the 
earliest MS., and the readings of seven other 
copies are given in the notes. That the work 
is published in the ‘‘ Rolls Series ”’ is perhaps 
on one account to be regretted, as the plan of 
the series does not admit of any notes except 
those illustrative of the various readings; but 
the disadvantage is compensated for by the 
very moderate price at which the volumes 
are issued. Mr. Aldis Wright’s Introduction 
does not enter into philological questions, but 
it contains a thorough examination of the 
sources from which the chronicler derived his 
information ; and there is an excellent glossary, 
with references to the passages in which the 
words occur, as well as a complete index of 
proper names. 

The editor’s remarks on the authorship of 
the chronicle, and the new materials which 
he has contributed to the discussion of the 
question, are likely to lead to a good deal of 
controversy. The work exists in two different 
recensions. The older of these is represented 
by three MSS., one of which forms the basis 
of Hearne’s edition. The later text coincides 
in the main with the former down to the 
death of Henry I., but from that point 
onwards is entirely different. In the earlier 


text the history from the accession of Stephen 
to the year 1270 (where the chronicle ends 
abruptly) occupies 2,900 lines; in the later 
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text the same period, together with a few 
sentences bringing down the story to the 
accession of Edward I., occupies only 590 
lines. In explanation of these facts three 
hypotheses are prima facie possible. We 
must either suppose (1) that, as in the case of 
Piers Plowman, both texts proceeded from 
the original author; (2) that the longer 
text represents the original work, and that an 
unfinished or mutilated copy of it was com- 
pleted by some later hand; or (3) that the 
earlier part of the work and the two con- 
tinuations were written by three different 
authors. The first of these suppositions Mr. 
Aldis Wright decisively rejects; and his 
opinion appears to be well founded. If the 
divergence of the two texts had begun 
with the reign of Henry IIL, it might 
have been a plausible conjecture that the 
author in preparing a second edition of his 
chronicle had found it expedient to suppress 
the strong expressions of sympathy with the 
rebel party which appear in the narrative of 
the Barons’ War as given by the earlier text. 
No such motive, however, can be assigned for 
the re-writing of the history from the reign 
of Stephen; and, besides, an author who 
remodels a work of his own is sure to leave 
some vestiges of the original form of expres- 
sion. We may, therefore, take it as proved 
that the original author did not write the 
shorter of the two continuations. Whether 
he wrote the longer continuation is a question 
which Mr. Wright leaves undetermined ; but 
he is inclined, ‘‘on a@ priori grounds,” to 
favour the hypothesis of duality of author- 
ship. I should not like to dogmatise in 
opposition to the opinion of so high an 
authority, but my impression is that the 
internal evidence points the other way. The 
original author and the earlier continuator 
have, at any rate, a great deal in common. 
They both use the same south-western dialect ; 
their style and versification are indistinguish- 
ably the same; they both display the same 
fervent patriotism and detestation of foreigners; 
and they both reproduce many passages from 
the metrical lives of saints, commonly ascribed, 
on the ground of identity of style and metre, 
to Robert of Gloucester himself. Now none 
of these characteristics, except that of dialect, 
can be found in the later continuation. The 
metre is, indeed, formally the same; but the 
rhythmical complexion is sensibly different, 
and the style is decidedly less fluent and 
vigorous. With regard to the authorship of 
the metrical lives, Mr. Wright sees no reason 
for ascribing them to any of the three writers 
whom he believes to have been concerned in 
the chronicle. The whole question needs to 
be carefully re-examined in the light of the 
new facts contained in the present edition ; but 
at present it appears to me that the preponder- 
ance of evidence is in favour of a common 
authorship of the metrical lives and of the 
whole of the older text of the chronicle. 

The current designation of the chronicler 
as “‘ Robert of Gloucester’ is derived from 
the earlier continuation, which mentions the 
author’s Christian name, and contains evidence 
of his intimate acquaintance with Gloucester 
and its neighbourhood. If it should hereafter 
be established that the older text of the 
chronicle is the work of two different authors 
the name of Robert of Gloucester will still 
belong to the writer of the portion which 





ranks as an original historical authority. It 
will be awkward, however, to have to refer 
to ‘a nameless writer”? when quoting the 
following famous passage : 


** bus com lo engelond * in to normandies hond ° 

& be normans ne coube speke bo* bote hor owe 
speche* 

& speke frenche as hii dude atom’ & hure 
children dude also teche ° 

So pat heiemen of bislond * bat of hor blod come * 

Holde} alle bulke speche* pat hii of hom nome’ 

Vor bote a man conne frenss* me telp of him 
lute* 

Ac lowe men holdep to engliss* & to hor owe 
speche 3ute * 

Ic wene ber ne beb in al be world’ contreyes 


none * 
bat ne holdeb to hor owe speche’ bote engelond 
one’ 

Ac wel me wot uor to conne* bobe wel it is’ 

Vor be more bat a mon can* be more wurbe 

he is.” 

I am unable to see any sufficient ground 
for the editor’s somewhat startling suggestion 
that the earlier portion of the chronicle was 
first written in the reign of Henry I. Mr. 
Wright is, of course, quite aware that the 
language of the existing text is that of the 
end of the thirteenth century, and he appa- 
rently considers that the original form of the 
work was prose. Whetber it was probably 
in Latin or in English he does not say; the 
common theory of a French original he else- 
where explicitly rejects. His principal argu- 
ment appears to be drawn from the following 
passage, in which the writer is speaking of 
the abbeys founded by King Edgar and St. 
Ethelwold : 

‘Vor ey3te & fourty abbeys’ hii rerde in this 
londe echon ; 

Ar m9 king bat we abbeb nou 

vale ° 

To monye him wolde benche * viftene bi tale.’’ 

On this passage the editor remarks : 


‘© The king here referred to, ‘ our king that we 
have now,’ is apparently King Henry L, 
who, after Edgar, was the greatest founder of 
monasteries. But, as it is impossible that the 
Chronicle, in its present form, can have been 
written at so early a period, it is more than 
probable that the reference in this passage was 
taken from the original document which the 
versifier had before him.” 
It is to be regretted thet Mr. Wright has not 
given a parapbrase of the last two lines, the 
meaning of which is by no means transparent. 
The only sense I can put upon them is some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ Before our king that we 
have now had built so many as even fifteen 
abbeys he would have thought he had done 
too much.” If this be an admissible con- 
struction of these obscure words, they would 
appear to be a sneer at Edward I., whose 
want of liberality in Church matters the 
chronicler alludes to in another passage, 
which is quoted on the next page in the 
introduction. After referring to Edward the 
Confessor’s gift of twenty manors to the 
monks of Winchester, he says: ‘‘ Fore God, 
the next King Edward that came after him 
did not give them quite so much in all his 
kingdom.” According to my interpretation 
the parallel between the two passages is 
curiously exact: in each case Edward I. is 
compared, to his disadvantage in the matter 
of generosity, with an Auglo-Saxon king. 

Mr. Wright justly rejects the notion that 
the chronicle is a translation from a French 
original. The only ground that can be 
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alleged for this supposition, apart from the 
analogy of Robert Manning’s work, is the 
occurrence of such forms as the March 
(Mercia), Picards (Picts), Daneis (Danes), 
Londreis (Londoners); but it is not probable 
that a translator would have copied such 
forms from his origiaal, unless they were 
already in English use. Even the statement 
that the poems of Wace and “La Estoire 
Seint Aedward” were among the sources 
used by the writer is considered by the editor 
to rest on no sufficient evidence. 

With regard to the literary qualities of 
the work, Mr. Wright’s verdict seems a little 
too severe. 

‘* As literature,’”’ he says, ‘‘ it is as worthless as 
twelve thousand lines of verse without one 
spark of poetry can be. Here and there we 
find a trace of the quiet humour im which 
gentle dulness delights, but of this the in- 
stances are rare and widely scattered.” 
Certainly it would be in vain to look for 
poetry in Robert of Gloucester, but he is by 
no means so dreary reading as this criticism 
would suggest. Mr. Wright’s judgment is 
perhaps a little coloured by the weariness of 
a laborious and not wholly congenial task. 

The long list of errata is explained by Mr. 
Wright to be owing to the fact that in the 
first instance he took the readings of the 
Harleian MS. from Hearne’s edition, which 
he afterwards found was not to be trusted in 
minute points of orthography. The volumes 
appear to be printed with remarkable correct- 
ness, the only mistakes I have noted being 
‘‘morten ’’ for worten on p. x. (Preface), aud 
‘“‘ Bebeu ” for Berew on p. 892. 

Henry Bravtey. 








A History of Vagrunts and Vagrancy, and 
Beggars and Begging. By C. J. Ribton- 
Turner. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Wuen an author has filled over seven hundred 
ample pages with curious and interesting 
matter upon a subject that has many claims 
upon the attention both of the student and of 
the statesman, it may seem hypercritical to 
raise objections. It is, however, necessary to 
point out that Mr. Ribton-Turner’s topic is 
much more circumscribed than the title he 
has chosen might imply; for while beggary 
and vagrancy are almost as old as the hills, 
fully one half of this book is occupied with 
England, the remainder being devoted to 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Isle of Man and 
the Channel Islands, the secret jargon of the 
vagrant and mendicant, the begging friars, 
the gypsies in England, Sweden, Denmark, 
Belgium, and Holland, France, the German 
empire, Austria, Italy, Russia, Portugal, and 
Turkey, and ending with a long series of 
extracts from various writers illustrating the 
habits and impostures of vagrants and beggars 
from the fourteenth century to the present 
time. Mr. Ribton-Turner’s subject is Euro- 
pean vagrancy, and the whole world of 
Oriental mendicancy is excluded from his 
view. Except for the picturesque contrasts 
which the wider scope would have supplied 
this may not be a matter of regret. Vagrancy 
and mendicancy have a different aspect as 
presented to the Eastern and the Western 
mind. An European beggar belongs either to 
the ranks of the lazy or the unfortunate ; but 
an Oriental mendicant may have adopted his 
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career from sincere, even if mistaken, reli- 
gious feeling. 

Within its more restricted sphere Mr. 
Ribton-Turner’s book is not so much a history 
as a collection of materials for the historian. 
He has sought far and wide; and while it 
cannot be denied that some of his specula- 
tions are more than doubtful, it would be un- 
gracious not to frankly recognise the value of 
the mass of detailed information here brought 
together from all sorts of sources. Wherever 
the reader may dip into the book he will find 
something noteworthy. 

The vagrants of the present day cause 
plenty of trouble to the authorities. But in the 
reign of Edward VI. the vagrants must have 
driven the powers desperate, since a law was 
passed by which a vagabond might be branded 
and assigned as a slave for a term of two 
years. Doubtless the social changes conse- 
quent upon the suppression of the monasteries 
had increased the difficulty of dealing with 
the social evil that has proved to be unhappily 
permanent in type. 


‘“ Worke is undone at home,” is the complaint 
of Sir John Cheke, ‘‘and loiterers linger in 
stretes, lurk in alehouses, range in highewaies, 
valiaunte beggars play in tounes, and yet com- 
plaine of neede, whose staffe, if it be once hoat 
in their hande, or sluggishness bred in their 
bosome, they wil never be allured to labour 
againe, contenting themselves better with idle 
beggary than with honest and profitable labour. 


And what more noisem beastes be in a comune 
wealth ?”’ 


Mr. Rioton-Turner chronicles the long struggle 
between legislation and vagrancy, and has 
to confess that the beggar obstinately refuses 
to be improved off the face of the earth. The 
credulous public are still deceived by the 
transparent fraucs which the beggar of to-day 
has inherited from predecessors of centuries 
gone by. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the permanent type of the impositions by 
which vagrants gain a dishonest living, and 
make an income far exceeding that of many 
of the deserving and industrious poor. The 
tricks by which the good-natured almsgivers of 
the Tudor period were deceived serve equally 
well to bamboozle the philanthropists of the 
Victorian age. The money given to vagrants 
and beggars in England and Wales is reckoned 
to be at least £3,000,000, and if the cadgers 
were workers they would add at least that 
um to the common wealth of the country. 
) oreover, in estimating the cost of vagrancy 

iwould be necessary to take into account 
what these gentry cost in workhouses and 
prisons, and the losses that arise from their 
depredations. This army of the worthless 
who prey upon society are encouraged, if not 
recruited, by the good-natured souls who do 
not realise that almsgiving is no charity 
unless it is based upon knowledge and directed 
to a definite end. In every great town in 
England at this moment there are men and 
women living lives of drunken debauchery, 
and bringing up children to their infamous 
trades, who derive their means for riotous 
extravagance from the ignorant kindness of 
decent hard-working people. George Atkins 
Brine has told how he “stood pad” at 
Shudehill Market in Manchester on the 
Saturday night when the artisans were 
making their weekly purchases. Brine hired 
three children decorated with placards stating 


that they were ‘‘ Motherless,” and stood-with 
them in the street making only a mute appeal 
to the passers-by. In five hours he received 
30s., as much as some of his benefactors 
would earn in a week. Mr. Ribton-Turner 
says that in the course of his long experience, 
extending to several thousand cases, he has 
never met with a beggar who was driven to 
beg by sheer want or misfortune. When 
Brine, already named, was asked what in- 
duced him to adopt a life of vagrancy, he 
replied 

**T left Sherborne to seek employment at my 
trade (that of a butcher), and not succeeding 
for a time, I soon discovered that more money 
could be got without work than with it.” 

The ranks of the professional beggars are 
continually recruited from the ‘ wastrels” 
of all classes. Drunkenness may lead a man 
of ability from the common room of a college 
to the kitchen of a licensed lodging-house. 

There are, however, hereditary vagrants, if 
that is not too harsh a term for those pro- 
tests against Western civilisation—the gypsies. 
Not all are gypsies who ‘‘ go a-gypsying ”’ ; 
and the true Romanis look with something of 
scorn upon both the posh-and-posh and 
upon the mere gaijo tramps—the Hinditi- 
mengre. The Romanis, in their Westward 
march from Hindostan, have now reached 
America, but in England they are beginning 
to feel the pressure of the surrounding civilisa- 
tion. They are no longer all tent-dwellers. 
Some have taken to vans, and some—for a 
portion of the year at least—are now house- 
dwellers. By and by the School Boards will 
capture the children, and their talents will be 
turned to something better than cheating by 
‘‘ fast and loose”’ or fortune-telling. 

Wherever Mr. Ribton-Turner’s book is 
opened the reader will light upon some sug- 
gestive fact. Its miscellaneous character will 
be a recommendation to many, while those 
who from taste or official position have to 
deal with social problems will find it helpful. 
There are some notable omissions. For in- 
stance, no mention is made of Count Rum- 
ford’s Bavarian experiments. The book is 
encouraging ; for grave as are the sores of 
the body politic here unveiled, yet they are 
milder forms of the diseases that have per- 
plexed English rulers for centuries. Genera- 
tions of repressive legislation have had but 
little fruit. The wiser policy is to remove 
the causes, since ‘‘ prevention is better than 
cure’’; but it will be a good while before the 
manufacture of vagrants and beggars comes 
to an end, if that consummation is ever 
reached. Wirtiam E. A. Axon. 








Ballads of Books. 


Chosen by Brander Mat- 
thews. 


(New York: Coombes.) 

Tue title of this book is to some extent mis- 
leading, inasmuch as the greater portion of 
the selection does not consist of ‘ ballads,” 
but of epigrams, sonnets, rondeaus, triolets, 
and various other forms of verse; and it in- 
cludes, also, George Crabbe’s somewhat lengthy 
poem entitled ‘‘The Library,” Dr. John 
Ferriar’s ‘‘ Bibliomania,” and Lord Lytton’s 
‘*The Souls of Books.” It is, however, a 
very attractive and very interesting little 
volume, and will doubtless obtain, as it 











deserves, a prominent and permanent place 
among modern anthologies. The editor has, 





with but few exceptions, made his selection 
with judgment and good taste; and he aptly 
describes the scope and limitations of his 
volume in the following paragraph, which I 
quote from his ‘‘ prefatory note ” : 


‘*The present collection of varieties in verse 
has little or naught to do with the great world 
and its errors; it has to do chiefly, not to say 
wholly, with the world of the Bookmen—the 
little world of the Book-lover, the Bibliophile, 
the Bibliomaniac—a mad world, my masters, in 
which there are to be found not a few poets 
who cherish old wine and old wood, old friends 
and old books, and who believe that old books 
are the best of old friends.” 


And no doubt they are the best of old friends, 
for, as Thomas Fuller quaintly observes, 
‘“‘they always receive you with kindness” ; 
and they have, moreover, this great and ex- 
cellent quality, that you can always put them 
aside when you grow tired of them. It is, 
I think, Prof. Dowden who tells us, in one of 
his sonnets, how he spent the whole of an 
afternoon ‘‘in the green heart of a wood,” 
with a copy of Keats’s poems by his side, 
but—‘‘ not a line read of rich ‘ Endymion.’” 
Probably this is an experience with which we 
are all more or less familiar; and it is in 
consonance with the witty observation attri- 
buted to the statesman, Fox, that there is 
notbing more delightful than to lie under a 
tree, in the summer, with a book, except to 
lie under a tree, in the summer, without a 
book. 

Mr. Matthews’s volume, however, is one 
which few persons, we should imagine, will 
keep long by their side without reading, and 
probably enjoying its contents. There is to 
be found in its pages that happy blending of 
the old and modern poets which lends a 
special charm to so many of our recent 
anthologies, and enables the reader to com- 
pare the respective merits of past and living 
authors. Thus we here find, on opposite 
pages, lines by Isaac D’ Israeli and Mr. Austin 
Dobson ; and again we find Charles Lamb and 
Mr. Andrew Lang gazing at each other across 
the board with a merry twinkle in their eyes; 
and Mr. Walter Herries Pollock seated in 
juxtaposition to Barry Cornwall. Of the 
compositions by the older poets represented in 
the selection that by Robert Southey, begin- 
ning ‘‘My days among the dead are past,” 
is facile princeps ; but among those by living 
authors the lines by Mr. Edmund Gosse, en- 
titled ‘‘The Sultan of my Books,” appear 
to be especially deserving of praise. The 
following are the two first and two concluding 
stanzas of the poem, which will enable the 
reader to judge for himself of the lightness 
of touch, the graceful facility, and rhythmic 
excellence of these verses : 

** Come hither, my Wither, 
My Suckling, my Dryden ! 
My Hudibras, hither! 
My Heiusius from Leyden ! 
Dear Play-books in quarto, 
Fat tomes in brown leather, 
Stray never too far to 
Come back here together ! 
** Books writ on occult and 
Heretical letters, 
I, I am the Sultan 
Of you and your betters. 
I need you all round me; 
When wits have grown muddy, 
My best hours have found me 
With you in my study. 


* * * * * 
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* No book shall tap vainly 
At latch or at lattice 
(If costumed urbanely, 
And worth our care, that is) ; 
My poets from slumber 
Shall rise in morocco, 
To shield the new comer 
From storm or sirocco. 
‘I might prate thus for pages, 
The theme is so pleasant ; 
But the gloom of the ages 
Lies on me at present ; 
All business and fear to 
The cold world I banish. 
Hush! like the Ameer, to 
My harem I vanish !’’ 
It is true that ‘“‘ slumber” and “‘ comer”? is 
an imperfect rhyme ; but we must not be too 
exacting in these days, when Mr. Browning 
has familiarised us with such curious rhymes 
as “equals” and ‘‘ weak walls,” or when we 
remember that our finest lyric, Shelley’s ‘‘ To 
the Skylark,” abounds with rhymes which 
are equally incorrect. Nevertheless, it is a 
defect which Mr. Gosse would do well to 
remove before reprinting the verses. 

Among other noticeable poems included in 

the selection may be mentioned Mr. E. D. 
Anderson’s humorous lines, entitled ‘‘ The 
Baby in the Library,” Mr. Monkhouse’s ‘‘ De 
Libris,” Mr. Scollard’s ‘‘ In the Library,’ and 
Mr. Dobson’s version of Horace’s epistle, 
beginning : 
‘‘ Vertumnum Janumque, liber, spectare videris.”’ 
These are admirable; but the same cannot be 
said of the rondeaus by which Mr. Peck and 
Mr. Beverly Chew are here represented. 
I am disposed to think that this is not the 
fault of the authors, but of the particular form 
of verse in which they have chosen to write. 
The manifest trickiness and artificiality of the 
rondeau will always prevent any poetry of 
permanent value being written in that 
form. Mr. Matthews would probably have 
been well advised had he omitted one or both 
of these contributions, and inserted in its 
place Cowper’s translation of Vincent Bourne’s 
Latin poem on ‘‘A Manual: more Ancient 
than the Art of Priating, and not to be found 
in any Catalogue ”’: 

‘* Exiguus liber est, muliebri creber in usu, 

Per se qui dici Bibliotheca potest.’’ 
But, co long as the compilers of anthologies 
are not gifted with omniscience, we must not 
complain because they may perchance have 
overlooked this or that particular poem, even 
though the poem in question may be an 
especial favourite with ourselves. 

There is one striking feature of many of 
the compositions here printed which should 
be referred to, and that is their being markedly 
characteristic of the respective authors by 
whom they are written. For instance, when 
we read the following lines: 

“‘ What famous folk of old are here ! 
A royal duke comes down to us, 
And greatly wants his Elzevir, 
His Pagan tutor, Lucius. 
And Beckford claims an amorous 
Old heathen in morocco blue ; 
And who demands Eobanus 
But stately Jacques Auguste de Thou ! 
‘* They come, the wise, the great, the true, 
They jostle on the narrow stair, 
The frolic Countess de Verrue, 
Lamoignon, ay, and Longepierre, 
The new and elder dead are there— 
The lords of speech, and song, and pen, 
Gambetta, Schlegel, and the rare 
Drummond of haunted Hawthornden ’’— 





we know by the lilt, and by the proper 
names set to such excellent music, that Mr. 
Lang alone can be the author of them. So, too, 
when we read the lines, ‘‘ To a Missal of the 
Thirteenth Century,” we at once recognise 
Mr. Dobson’s characteristic manner and deli- 
cate workmanship; while no one who peruses 
such verses as these— 
* -_ . * * 
‘* Before her, in the street below, 
All powder, ruffs, and laces, 
There strutted idle London beaux 
To ogle pretty faces ; 
* * * Sa * 
Past and forgotten, beaux and fair ; 
Wigs, powder, all out-dated ; 
A queer antique, the sedan chair ; 
Pope, stiff and antiquated ”’ 
—will hesitate for a moment to affirm that 
they also are by Mr. Dobson ; yet, strange to 
say, they are not—they are by Mr. Walter 
Learned. The sonnets by Longfellow, Leigh 
Hunt, and Tennyson-Turner, are also typical 
of their respective authors; but these are 
hardly equal to the celebrated sonnet by 
William Roscoe, ‘‘To my Books on parting 
with them,” which is here printed opposite 
another excellent sonnet by Lord Rosslyn. 
Before parting with this dainty collection 
we would call the reader’s attention to a 
striking epigram by the poet Burns, which 
is to be found at p. 31. Burns, we are told, 
saw a splendidly bound, but sadly neglected, 
copy of Shakspere in the library of a noble- 
man in Edinburgh ; and he wrote these lines 
on the ample margin of one of its pages, 
where they were found long after the poet’s 
death : 
Tue Bookworms. 
‘* Through and through the inspired leaves, 
Ye maggots, make your windings ; 
But oh, respect hie lordship’s taste 
And spare the golden bindings ! ”’ 
There are many good things in Mr. Matthews’s 
volume, but it would be difficult to find 
anything wittier or better than this. 
SamoeL WappmnerTon. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Poor Nellie. By the Author of ‘ My Trivial 
Life and Misfortune.” In 3vols. (Black- 
wood. ) 


Ismay’s Children. By the Author of ‘‘ Hogan, 


M.P. In3 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Gretchen. By ‘‘Rita.” In 3 vols. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Can it be True? By F. H. Cliffe. In 2 vols. 
(Remington. ) 

St. Bernard’s. By Aesculapius Scalpel. 


(Sonnenschein. ) 


A Professor of Alchemy. By Percy Ross. 
(Redway. ) 
Mr. Barnes of New York. By A. C. Gunter. 
( Vizetelly.) 
No one who knows a fresh and unusual talent 
when he sees it could fail to experience some 
curiosity as to a second book by the author 
ef “‘My Trivial Life and Misfortune.” Tosay 
that Poor Nellie shows a great advance on its 
forerunner would not be true; to say that 
it shows any falling-off in talent would be 
still less true. The talent is, indeed, still, as 
was said, if we do not mistake, of Richter, 
ohne Organ, but there is no diminution of it. 
The story covers a considerable time—a 





dangerous thing in itself—and is crowded with 
characters, and still more crowded with the 
author’s reflections. She hunts rather too 
many hares at once. There is, to begin with, 
a satire on three generations of match-making 
end managing ladies, of whom No. 1 is a mere 
ordinary Belgravian mother; No. 2, a woman 
with some saving qualities in her, but still 
a ‘manager’ first of all; No. 3, a kind of 
human fiend—a “ white angel” in appearance, 
who is something more than an ordinary 
black angel in deed, who begins with cold 
heartedness and ends in positive murder. 
‘‘ Poor Nellie,” the heroine, is the daughter 
of this white—this black-and-white—angel : 
neither manager nor match-maker, but a 
drunkard in fact, a light o’ love, not indeed 
in fact, but in intention, and in the end a 
murderess and a suicide. This is a pretty 
scheme to fill up, and would have taken no 
slight powers to work it off in any way 
successfully. But the author has further 
burdened herself with all sorts of minor 
characters and all sorts of subsidiary interests. 
The boy and girl loves—cross loves and 
unlucky ones—of ‘Poor Nellie” and her 
sister Adela, George Crofton and his brother 
Charles, all of whom are played upon malefi- 
cently by the black-and-white angel; the 
humours of the black-and-white angel’s 
husband, an easy-going gentleman of large 
fortune, who is a temperance fanatic, and is 
punished therefor in the person of poor 
Nellie; the Croftons’ uncle and father, 
‘*the admiral,” the white angel’s father, 
‘* the bishop,” and divers other things and per- 
sons, major and minor, have to be attended 
to. It is a kind of Mahabharata of a novel— 
a gigantesque and superhuman plan. Also 
the author has awkward mannerisms and 
tricks of style and phrase. She dwells 
constantly on the ‘scattered bits” of the 
white angel’s husband, that is to say what 
less original persons would probably call his 
scattered wits. She talks of a ‘“dully”’ 
which does not rhyme to bully it would seem, 
and is guessed with much labour to mean a 
dull person; of ‘‘crocking,” which does 
not mean, as it usually does, putting little 
bits of broken pots at the bottom of un- 
broken pots to drain them, but ‘‘ cockering”’ 
or spoiling; and so forth. All these things, 
with her inveterate pessimism, her plethora 
of matter, and her slight tendency to preach, 
give the book an undigested, not to say in- 
digestible, character, which prevents any critic 
from speaking of it with unqualified praise. 
But, at the same time, it is full of strokes of 
human observation, of acute phrasing, of 
“criticism of life” generally, which would 
make the fortune of half a dozen novels, if 
they were used with the economical discretion 
of an ‘‘old hand.” We do not wish the author 
of Poor Nellie exactly that discretion ; but 
we do wish her the happy mean between it 
and her present indiscriminate and somewhat 
inartistic prodigality. If she can hit that 
mean, the wicked people who complain that 
we have not got a really great novelist at 
present will have to cease their presumptuous 
funning. 

Another writer with whom, though in a 
less markedly original way, the reader is 
hardly likely to go wrong is the author of 
‘‘Hogan, M.P.” The merit here is not so 


much acute judgment of humanity in general, 
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as a distinct observation and a distinct 
faculty of reporting observation of certain 
local and out-of-the-way types. ‘‘ Ismay’s 
Children” are the two daughters and the son 
of a certain Ismay Mauleverer and her 
husband Godfrey, whose selfish and sleeveless 
neglect not only exposes his children to the 
stigma of bastardy, but loses them a great 
estate to which they are entitled. They 
settle, however, in or on the land that ought 
40 be theirs under the charge of their mother’s 
aint, Juliet D’Arcy—a study of dying Irish 
~haracter, perhaps the least commonplace and 
the best worth preserving that the author has 
yet done. That a handsome Englishman 
should fall in love with the handsome eldest 
daughter Marion is, of course, necessary—that 
is what Englishmen and Irish girls have 
existed for from the days of Strongbow (let it 
be quite understood that we are well aware 
that there are persons who don’t call Strong- 
bow an Englishman, as it seems to be 
necessary in this nineteenth century to say 
everything under penalty of being supposed 
not to know it). Originality is provided, 
however, in the immediate cause of their 
meeting, which is an infuriated ram. Bulls 
have had their day: ventum est ad arietes. 
The wild slip of a younger girl Gertrude is, 
also, comparatively commonplace, though only 
comparatively. The author has spent most 
strength on the character of Godfrey Maule- 
verer, the heir ‘‘ kept out of his rights,” who 
joins the Fenians and comes to a sad, though 
hardly a bad, end. The indefinable touches 
which make Godfrey so entirely different 
from what a high-spirited English boy would 
be are given with a great deal of skill, and 
the story draws to its close with much pathos. 
As the time is twenty years back, the author 
can show without improbability a somewhat 
happier state of things than prevails in 
Ireland now; but there are shrewd, though 
not obtrusive, hints on the interminable Irish 
question. 


The most experienced reviewer is a little 
put to it to find new remarks for the novels of 
writers like ‘‘ Rita.”” They are never mere 
duplicates of each other, but the family like- 
ness is so strong that ‘‘ Rita No. 1,” “ Rita 
No. 2,” and so on, would seem, on the whole, 
to be their best designations. Gretchen is 
like her sisters—general colour decidedly 
hectic, chapters generally headed by some- 
thing between inverted commas, an occasional 
(thank heaven ! only an occasional) drop into 
the present tense, a kind of lump-in-the- 
throat sentiment pervading the whole, a cer- 
tain cleverness, and little good result of that 
cleverness. It is the kind of thing that has its 
public, and of its public it will, no doubt, be 
justified. 


We do not know whether Can it be True? is 
likely to have a public or not. It is a much 
simpler book than Gretchen, and begins with 
a private pupil, who is not in the least like 
Frank Fairlegh. That excellent youth never 
thought of ordering Dr. Mildmay to take his 
things out of his trunks on his arrival at 
Helmstone. But then Mr. Philip Beverley 


was older and wickeder than Frank, and the 
Reverend Mr. Berner was very much less of a 
scholar and gentleman than Dr. Mildmay. 
The book goes in a curiously amateur fashion 
through a crowd of improbable characters, and 





not very probable incidents, just lighted up 
here and there by some touches which are not 
quite conventional. Unluckily for Mr. Cliffe, 
he is given to bursts of fine writing (there is 
one in particular which is sure to strike 
everyone, being on the first and second pages 
of the second volume), and then he is more 
than a little absurd. But smaller absurdities 
occur throughout. One lady reproaches 
another ‘for being such a powerful factor in 
bringing about her marriage.”” Oh, English 
language, what crimes are perpetrated in thy 
name ! 


It must be becoming rather unpleasant to 
be a doctor if a man is also a novel reader. 
St. Bernard’s is the second story which we 
have read in the course of a few months 
suggesting that most clever physiologists 
poison their wives, and that hospital practice 
merely means experimenting on patients by 
communicating to them worse diseases than 
they have, or operating on them in a perfectly 
unnecessary fashion. However, this does not 
much matter to a critic who is too old to be a 
doctor, and whom reasons sufficient, though 
not under his own control, prevent from ever 
being a doctor’s wife. It is more to the point 
to suggest that this style of fiction is not very 
amusing. St. Bernard’s has comic passages, 
manifests a certain amount of not always 
well-employed talent and good intention, and 
is a kind of description of medical student life 
generally. Whether its portraits are meant 
for personal satire those who know hospitals 
must decide. 


Mr. Percy Ross has made a not unaffecting 
story out of the misfortunes of the alchemist 
Denis Zachaire, which he seems to have learnt 
from M. Figuier. The book would have been 
better with more incident and conversation 
and less miscellaneous talk on the author’s 
part. The late Dr. Strauss told in his 
Bohemian Reminiscences an excellent story of 
a certain Scotch guest at a literary dinner 
who cried out, ‘‘Man o’ the hoose! Gi’ us 
less o’ yer clack and mair o’ yer Jairman 
wine!” This sounds rude; but it is a 
capital caution to writers of renaissance or 
mediaeval stories. 


There are some bad things about Jr. 
Barnes of New York. A great deal of it is 
in the present tense. The English heroine 
(there are two, a Corsican and an English) is 
meant to be an ungel, but is rather too much of 
the downright Dunstable description of angels, 
and is sometimes almost vulgar; while ‘‘ Mr. 
Barnes, of New York,” the Yankee Crichton, 
owes copyright to Mr. Marion Crawford and 
others. However, there is a duel in the 
beginning which is interesting though too 
long, and there is a certain vivacity here and 
there which keeps the reader going. 

Grorce Sarmrspury. 








SOME BOOKS ON INDIA. 


Kristo Das Pal: a Study. By Nagendra 
Nath Ghose. (Calcutta: Lahiri.) This is a 
book which, though for some reasons not very 
well suited for circulation in England, we 
would commend to the attention of those who 
take their ideas of the ‘‘Bengalee baboo” 
from the calumnies of the English press. The 
author, who himself belongs to that much- 
abused class, bears a family name which ranks 
with those of the Tagores and the Mitras 





among the cultivated Hindus of Calcutta. He 
is a barrister of the Middle Temple, and must 
therefore have spent some three years in this 
country. Considering the absurd ignorance 
that prevails about ‘‘ baboo English,” it may 
perhaps be as well to say that he writes with 
@ perfect command of our language, and with 
a studied simplicity of diction. Here is an 
example taken at random (p. 107) : 


** Kristo Das realised, as has been pointed out, 
the earnestness of life ; he had not — weary of 
it; butit is doubtful if he had fully appreciated 
the endof life to be work for its own sake. He 
had closed his Byron, not opened his Goethe.’’ 


But we must pass on from the writer to his 
subject. The story of Kristo Das Pal’s life is 
of extreme interest for all who concern them- 
selves with that pressing problem—the future 
government of India. Sprung from a com- 
paratively low caste, with no special advan- 
tages of education, and unaided by hereditary 
wealth or influential connexions, he raised him- 
self to the highest place open to a non-official 
native of India. When he died, at the early 
age of forty-six, he was recognised, alike by 
his fellow countrymen and by the English, as 
the political representative of modern Bengal. 
And this position he attained by no arts such 
as are sometimes reckoned characteristically 
oriental. As the editor of the most influential 
native newspaper in Calcutta printed in 
English—the Hindu Patriot—he lived neither 
by vilifying nor by flattering the government, 
but by expressing in plain and well-reasoned 
language the opinions of his principal sup- 
porters, the landowners of Bengal. Similarly, 
as a public speaker, he made no preten- 
sion to the flowers of rhetoric, but im- 
pressed successive governors and members of 
council with the sobriety of his views and 
the cogency of his arguments. Nor was the 
slightest imputation of corruption, or even of 
self-seeking, ever breathed against his name. In 
short, Kristo Das might seem to us to be cast 
in a peculiarly English mould—hard working, 
clear headed, moderate, and pre-eminently 
practical—precisely such a man as our own 
municipal institutions are credited with pro- 
ducing. His biographer laments that he has 
left no successor. But the influence of his 
example must needs be very great in his own 
country; and this ‘‘ study ”’ of his career ought 
to be of no little service in dispelling the gross 
delusions that are entertained in England con- 
cerning the capacity of ‘‘ Bengalee baboos”’ for 
public life. 


A Short History of the Bombay Presidency. By 
Edmund ©. Cox. (Thacker.) In a small 
volume of little more than 400 pages, Mr. 
Cox has sketched the history of the presidency 
in which he has for some years been serving. 
The result justifies the motives which 
prompted the task. The history of India (the 
word being taken asa name for the vast penin- 
sula inclosed between the parallels of the 
Himalayas and Cape Comorin) cannot be given 
in a single volume without great discomfort to 
the reader. Of the multitude of such histories 
scarcely one is free from the faults of tedious- 
ness and dryness. The best of them, perhaps, 
is that of Colonel Meadowes-Taylor; and his 
is a book to be plodded through rather than 
read with any special interest. Not only is the 
mass of matter too vast to be dealt with satis- 
factorily in a single book, but tbe interest of 
the subject is well nigh-lost when we find our- 
selves reading what is really the history of 
many distinct countries. Even if we confine 
ourselves to the rise and growth of British 
power in India, we must be content to make 
some one part more prominent than the rest. 
Mr. Cox has, therefore, done wisely to take in 
hand the history of the province which he 
knows best; and the introduction of his book 
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into government schools will be a boon to the 
students who still have to use manuals written 
in insufferably stilted Johnsonese English. Mr. 
Cox speaks of Bombay as a province whose 
annals abound with incident. The remark 
would be true, even if the historian had before 
him simply the great drama of the rise and 
fortunes of the Maratha power. The student 
who has leisure for the task may find mines of 
information in the Bombay Government Records 
and Gazetteers; but the general reader will 
look in vain for a concise work on the subject. 
Mr. Cox’s narrative is, of necessity, brief; but 
it nowhere has the look of toilsome abridg- 
ment or compression, while throughout it is 
the work of one who has the gift of know- 
ing how to use his own tongue, and whose 
judgment may be taken as sound and trust- 
worthy. This soundness of judgment is con- 
spicuous in all the remarks which bear on the 
Russian scare, and on the circumstances which 
led to the dealings with the Amirs of Sind in 
reference to that scare. These chiets would, 
perhaps, have been left to themselves, if the 
English Government had been free from fears 
of Russian aggression. After the successful 
expedition to Karrak ‘‘ it was urged,” Mr. Cox 
tells us, 


“upon Lord Auckland and his Oouncil that 
Russia could only act through Persia; and that, 
Persia being now dealt with, nothing further need 
be done, and Dost Muhammed should be left in 
peace at Kibul. Subsequent events have shown 
what Russia can do without aid from Persia.” 


The dealings with the Amirs of Sind led to 
some bloody battles and to not a little diplo- 
macy which has called for very strong 
language from some critics, and which provoked 
a long and painful controversy between Major 
Outram and Sir C. Napier. Whatever the 
injustice done may have been, Mr. Cox rightly 
insists that it was not a wrong done to a 
nation. 


“It was against Amirs who had usurped the 
country within the memory of living men, and 
who were the most atrocious tyrants that can 
possibly be imagined. The British camps offered 
an asylum to thousands; and of the Queen’s 
subjects in India none have gained more from the 


British Government than the peaceable inhabitants 
of Sind.”’ 


The struggle with the Amirs, when it came, 
was a fierce one; and the battle of Miani 
(Meeanee) was one of the most brilliant of 
English military achievements in India. 


“Dashing across the plain, swept by the Beluchi 
cannon and matchlocks, the British troops pressed 
eagerly on to close with the numberless masses of 
the enemy. When they were within a hundred 
yards of the high sloping bank, over which the 
heads of the Reluchis could be seen, they wheeled 
into line. The voice of the general, shrill and 
clear, commanded the charge; with a British 
shout the guns were brought into position, and the 
infantry rushed up the sloping bank. For a 
moment they staggered back at what they saw 
beyond it. Far as the eye could reach, the wild 
Beluchi warriors covered the ground, brandishing 
their sharp swords. . . . A moment later the 
Irish, and the Bombay Sepoys, with cheer upon 
cheer, met their charge and sent their foremost 
masses rolling back ia blood. For three hours and 
ahalfthe furious contest raged... . Nearly all 
the English officers were slain or wounded, and 
victory had not yet shown itself. Napier sew that 


0 another twenty minutes the battle must be lost 
or won.”’ 


It was won by the charge of Napier’s reserves ; 
and a force of less than 2,000 had discomfited a 
savagely brave army of 35,000. The contrast 
of these gigantic conflicts with the puny 
growth of English power in Bombay in its 
earlier days is wonderful indeed. Havin 
traced the course of British enterprise to the 





time when Calcutta was founded by Job 
Charnock in the little fishing village of 
Chutanati, Mr. Cox reminds us that ‘‘ the three 
Presidency towns of modern India are entirely 
of European origin.” The prosperity of 
Bombay was virtually insured by the posses- 
sion of ‘‘an impregnable stronghold and an 
unrivalled position for trade.” In the spelling 
of local names Mr. Cox has, as a general rule, 
followed ‘‘the authorised government spell- 
ing,” and he gives a table of sounds explaining 
the system. The authority of government may 
disarm criticism; but if some exceptions are 
made, it is not quite easy to see where the line 
should be drawn, Twenty-five names are given 
which are spelt in the older English way— 
among these are Cawnpore and Lucknow. If 
the exceptions are made on the score of the 
familiarity of these names to English readers 
generally, why should Benares and Meerut 
appear as Baniras and Mirat? The question 
here, as with Greek names, is an extremely 
difficult one. For some time to come, perhaps, 
we must be content to tolerate inconsistencies 


in systems which may be made complete here- 
after. 


Fortune's Wheel: a Tale of Hindoo Domestic 
Life. By K. Viresalingam, Pandit. Trans- 
lated by J, Robert Hutchinson. (Elliot Stock.) 
This book, as first of its kind, is full of interest 
for all who love India and its people. Though 
the scene is laid 250 years ago, it is the life of 
the present day that passes before our eyes. 
Adventures with tigers and robbers are, indeed, 
no longer possible where there are English 
sportsmen and English rule; but the actual 
customs in a Brahmin’s home, and the mode of 
thinking of the people, are here unveiled to us 
as they stillexist. We are told that the author 
first intended to give his fellow-countrymen a 
Telugu version of the Vicar of Wakefield, but 
preferred to write them this transcript of their 
own lives. A mirror thus held up to nature 
causes many an unconscious alteration in 
those who see their own image reflected. 
For ourselves it awakens keen sympathy for the 
credulous people, grown old in superstition, and 
brought up with fears and prejudices which 
hedge them around on allsides. Dreading alike 
their guru, their deities and daily portents, their 
lives are rendered bitter by a ceaseless anxiety 
to avoid they know not what malicious fortune. 
Rajasekhara, of an open, confiding, generous 
temper, fond of flattery and approbation, 
spends all his fortune on parasites, astrologers, 
alchemists, yogis, byragis, and priests. Every 
detail of Hindu religion and ceremonial, and 
the peculi:r customs entailed by each event, 
are most cleverly interwoven in the tale. The 
two opening chapters are by far the best. 
They are full of naive, truthful touches. The 
description of the river Godaveri, with which 
it opens, will bear comparison with the well- 
known tale of the German river, the Princess 
Ilse. The tender family love, which makes the 
members of the Brahmin’s household so lifelike, 
is indicated with great simplicity, and constant 
little homely touches; also the sameness of their 
lot. When about to start for Benares, we are 
told, ‘their only pilgrimage up to that time 
had been from the ban of the Godaveri to 
the house, and from the house to the bank of 
the Godaveri; but further from home than 
this they had never travelled.” The father 
thus moralises on the delight of his children iu 


enjoying the sight of nature’s beauties for the 
first time : 


‘* When we constantly remained close at home, we 
knew nothing whatever of such delights, and yet 
we piqued ourselves on being happier than all the 
rest of the world. How fortunate are those 
uncivilised wanderers of the wilderness who, 


& | living their whole life among such scenes, enjoy 


pleasures which have as their source the goodness 





of that Great Spirit who is kinsman to the 
lowly! ”’ 


Oriental words are scattered throughout, which 
add to the local colour. They are all trans- 
lated at the foot of the page. Of one word, 
‘‘ Namaskara,”’ a young civilian gave the present 
writer an amusing anecdote. He thought 
the munshi told him that the word meant 
‘* basins,” and henceforth he never washed his 
hands without using it. All the servants 
quickly fell into his notion; and, whenever he 
called ‘‘Namaskara,” his brass basin was 
brought. By mere accident he discovered that 
the word really meant ‘‘ obeisance,” made by 
bowing to the earth with joined hands. The 
simplicity of the natives of India is far greater 
than those who have received an artificial train- 
ing can give them credit for. A Telugu ayah 
who had come to Bath in charge of some 
children, was anxious to find her old mistress. 
During two months, when she went out with 
her charge morning and evening, she asked all 
she could approach ‘if they knew where Mrs. 
C—— lived.” Atlast, aftertwo months’ patient 
questioning, a stranger took out her pencil, and 
wrote the address at Weston she had so long 
been seeking. The history of Subrahmanya, as 
oomedwar at the rajah’s court, shows just 
the same patient endurance and p'uck. The 
account of the witch doctor in the thirteenth 
chapter is an admirably drawn picture of a 
whole village turning round on their would-be 
persecutor, who becomes such an object of 
dread that he overpasses his mark, is ‘‘ boy- 
cotted,” and perishes miserably. We cannot 
close without a remark on the chivalrous 
appreciation of woman the book discloses. The 
charms of youth and beauty call forth some 
pages which show the power that feminine grace 
and modesty possess over the heart of man inevery 
clime. The conversation at the bathing-place in 
the second chapter proves the deep sympathy of 
the author with the trials and woes of his 
countrywomen, 


The Rane. A Legend of the Indian Mutiny. 
By Gillean. (Cohen.) We hardly required the 
publishers to inform us that the anonymous 
author of this book himself took an active part 
in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny. We 
regret that he did not think fit to publish his 
own memoirs or autobiography. Such a work 
would have been equally interesting, and of 
some historic value. The author tells us in his 
preface that he ‘‘ does not claim to himself any 
merit for originality of invention, a great 
number of the events recorded having really 
taken place, and some of them being well 
known historical facts.” This is undoubtedly 
true. The evil genius of the plot, the Rane (sic) 
of Ranepore, is unquestionably the Rani of 
Jhansi, whom Sir Hugh Rose called ‘the best 
and bravest military leader of the rebels.”” Our 
author paints her in the blackest colours, allow- 
ing her no virtue but bravery. Even the 
Rani’s treachery at Jhansi, where she is alleged 
to have caused the slaughter of the English 
garrison after giving them a written safe 
conduct, has been questioned; but our author 
is not one of the Rani’s apologists. Whether 
he be too severe in this case or not, he has only 
availed himself of the license allowed to a 
historical novelist. His object was to write an 
interesting book, and in that he has succeeded. 
If the criticism be not too minute, we wonder 
at an Anglo-Indian of ‘‘ Gillean’s” experience 
making the Brahman Balmukind Shastri refer 
to Nirvana (p. 60). A Brahman no more 
believes in the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana, 
than does a Jew in Purgatory. Again, is not 
“Gillean” wrong in finding any Gondes (sic) near 
Jhansi? No praise can be given to the author 
for his English, which is wooden and involved ; 
but praise is his due for a story the interest of 
which never flags, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue result of Mr. Froude’s recent visit to the 
West Indies will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Longmans under the title of The Eng- 
lish in the West Indies ; or, the Bow of Ulysses. 
The volume will be illustr:ted with numerous 
sketches made by the author. 


A LITTLE while before his death the late Sir 
Henry Taylor, author of ‘‘ Philip van Arte- 
velde,” formed a selection from his correspond- 
ence for posthumous publication. The materials 
extend over a period of sixty years, from 1824 
to 1884; and letters are included from states- 
men as well as men of letters. Among the 
former are Lord Aberdeen, Lord Grey, and 
Mr. Gladstone; among the latter Words- 
worth, Southey, Sara Coleridge, Caroline 
Norton, and Lord Tennyson. The volume is 
now being seen through the press by Prof. 
Dowden, of Dublin. It will be published by 
Messrs. Longmans early next year. 


TOGETHER with the Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin, which work will itself form 
three volumes, Mr. John Murray will issue new 
editions of Zhe Origin of Species and of The 
Descent of Man, each printed in large type in 
two volumes. 


Mr. Murray also announces a translation of 
Virgil in English Verse ty Lord Justice Bowen, 
consisting of the Eclogues and the first six 
books of the Aeneid, 


Mr. Davip Nutr has in the press, to be 
published shortly, an English version of Aucas- 
sin et Nicolette, by Mr. Andrew Lang, illustrated 
by Mr. Jaccomb Hood. The format, typo- 
graphy, and illustration will follow the best 
specimen of Elzevir workmanship. The edition 
will be a limited one, 


In the current number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Sir West Ridgeway, writing on the Afghan 
frontier question, expresses the hope that some 
one will give his readers, whose appetite he 
desires to whet, a full history of the Boundary 
Commission. It would seem that Sir West 
has but to wish to have; for we learn that 
Messrs. Sampson Low will issue in November a 
new volume by Dr. Lansdell, entitled Through 
Central Asia, with an appendix on the diplo- 
macy and delimitation of the Russo-Afghan 
frontier. The work will give a compendium, 
showing the course of events and the political 
correspondence that led to the appointment of 
the Commission, with a sketch of the manner.in 
which the work has been performed; after 
which the matter is reviewed from a Russian, 
English, and general standpoint. The book 
will be copiously illustrated with engravings, 
and will also contain a map showing the frontier 
as Officially determined, as well as the author’s 
route. 


Mr. GIFFEN’s address as president of Section 
F at the British Association meeting at Man- 
chester, upon ‘‘The Recent Rate of Material 
Progress in England,” will be published shortly, 
> a separate form, by Messrs. George Bell & 

ons. 


Dr. SAMUEL SMILEs’s book for this winter 
will be entitled Life and Labour; or, Charac- 
teristics of Men of Culture and Genius. 


THE next two volumes in the ‘‘ Eminent 
Women” series will be Madame de Statl, by 


Bella Duffy; and Hannah More, by Charlotte 
M. Yonge. 


A NEW work, entitled William Wordsworth, 
the Story of his Life, by Mr. J. M. Sutherland, 
is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. will publish at 
an early date Te Romance of Life-Preservation, 
by Mr. James Burnley. The work will cover a 
wide field, opening with the romance of the 





sea, and concluding with the story of the Red 
Cross. 


A COLLECTION of Crashaw’s poems will be 
issued in a few days by Mr. J. R. Tutin, of 


Hull. 


WE are informed that ‘‘ Max O’Rell,” accom- 
panied by his wife, will sail for America in the 
Germanic on November 2, and give his first 
lecture in Chickering Hall, New York, on 
November 14. 


Mrs. Saran K. Botton will publish imme- 
diately, in New York, a volume under the title 
of Famous American Authors. The sketches 
are made additionally interesting from Mrs. 
Bolton’s personal knowledge of many of the 
persons described. 


Upwarps of a quarter of a million copies of 
the forthcoming issue of Yule-Tide have already 
been sold in advance of publication; and the 
publishers, Messrs. Cassell & Co., have been 
obliged to issue a notification that they cannot 
guarantee to supply any further orders unless 
they are immediately registered and accepted 
by them. 


Tue first working meeting of the west branch 
of the English Goethe Society took place on 
Wednesday last, October 19, at the house of 
Mr. H. 8. Ashbee, in Bedford Square, when 
Goethe’s play, ‘‘ Die Geschwister,” was read by 
the members. 


Tue Aristotelian Society has just published 
a small volume of Proceedings. It represents 
the work done during the eighth session, which 
terminated last June; and contains lengthy 
abstracts of the papers read, most of which 
were noticed in the ACADEMY at the time. The 
ninth session will open on Monday, November 7, 
with an address by the president, Mr. Shad- 
worth Hodgson, on ‘‘The Unseen World.” 
Other papers of interest are announced, among 
them being ‘‘ Darwinism in relation to Design,” 
by Mr. G. J. Romanes; ‘‘ The Philosophical 
Importance of a true Theory of Identity,” by 
Mr. Bernard Bosanquet; and ‘‘The Demarca- 
tions and Definitions of the Subject Sciences,”’ 
by Dr. Bain. 


A COLLECTION of the (uvres littéraires de 


Napoléon Bonaparte is about to be published at 
Paris in three octavo volumes. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. EDWARD EGGLESTON will furnish a novel 
to the coming volume of the Century, entitled 
‘‘The Graysons: a Story of Iilinois,” based 
upon a trial in which Abraham Lincoln was a 
chief actor; and Mr. George W. Cable an Aeadian 
story, entitled ‘‘ Au Large,” with the double 
meaning of the Acadian usage, ‘‘ Out on the 
open prairie, and the larger application, ‘* Out 
in the world abroad.” 


Amonc the contributors to the first part of 
the Woman’s World, which will be ready on 
October 26, will be Lady Archibald Campbell, 
the Countess of Portsmouth, Miss Thackeray, 
Violet Fane, Mrs. Bancroft, Mrs. Francis 
Jeune, Miss Amy Levy, and Mrs. Johnstone, 
besides the opening chapters of a new serial 
story by George Fleming, entitled ‘‘ The Truth 
about Clement Ker.” 


ENGRAVINGS, from portraits never before 
published, of the late Mr. Grierson and of the 
late Dr. Wilson Fox will be given, with 
memoirs, in the November number of Mr. F. G. 
Heath’s /llustrations. The memoir of Dr. Wil- 
son Fox is written by Mr. Kinglake; that 
of Mr.Grierson by Mr. Heath himself. In the 
same number will be included (in the series of 
‘**The English Church and its Buildings” by 
the Rev. J. Donald Mackey) some account of 
Glastonbury Cathedral, with engravings from 
drawings by the author of the papers, 





St. Nicholas for 1888 will have a series of 
papers on Australia, by Mr. Joseph O’Brien, a 
member of the editorial staff of a leading 
Australian journal. 


On Thursday next, October 27, Pump Court 
will appear as a weekly journal. The first 
number will contain a signed article by Lord 
Bramwell, on ‘‘ Legal Fraud,’’ and one by Mr, 
Poland on ‘‘Courts of Appeal in Criminal 
Cases”; a facsimile of the anonymous letter to 
Lord Monteagle, by means of which the Gun- 
powder plot was frustrated; and a full-page 
picture of Knebworth House, and a portrait 
of the Earl of Lytton. 


ANOTHER new legal periodical is announced 
to appear on November 1, called the Quarterly 
Review of Jurisprudence, under the editorship of 
Mr. Pym Yeatman. According to the pros- 
pectus its main objects are ‘‘to uphold the 
honour of the bar, and to restore to our system of 
jurisprudence all that is venerable and still of 
worth, which, through modern vandalism, has 
been discarded ; and, by drawing attention to 
the necessary reforms, to strengthen the hands 
of the bar committee, and of those willing to 
co-operate in this work.” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. SEELEY is lecturing at Cambridge this 
term on ‘‘ Europe during the Reign of Frederick 
the Great.” 

WE regret to hear that Prof. H. N. Moseley 
has been compelled by ill health to take a 
complete rest from his work at Oxford during 
this term. During his absence, Mr. Hatchett 
Jackson will be in charge of the anatomical 
department at the Museum. 


Mr. Epwarp Goss, the Clark lecturer at 
Trinity College, will deliver a course of six 
lectures at Cambridge during this term on 
‘‘The Poetry of the Second Quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century,” dealing, in particular, 
— Young, Blair, Thomson, Collins, and 

ray. 


Mr. J. H. MIDDLETON, the Slade professor 
of fine art at Cambridge, will deliver during 
this term the second part of a course of lectures 
on ‘‘ Mediaeval Art as applied to English 
Churches.” Prof. Middleton is also under- 
taking class-work on ‘‘ Greek Architecture ” 
and ‘* The Forum Romanum.” 


THE Disney professorship of archaeology at 
Cambridge is vacant by the appointment of Mr. 
Percy Gardner to the reconstituted professor- 
ship of archaeology at Oxford, to which Merton 
College now contributes as well as Lincoln. 
The electors are the heads of houses, and the 
day fixed for the election is November 30. 
We understand that an application has been 
addressed to the Rev. G. F. Browne, of St. 
Catherine’s College, to induce him to offer him- 
seif as a candidate. It is greatly to be hoped 
that he will permit his enthusiasm for early 
English art to overcome his natural reluctance 
to add another to the many academical duties 
which he already discharges. 


Pror. GARDNER was to deliver his inaugural 
lecture at Oxford on Wednesday of the present 
week, 


In connexion with the Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate at Cambridge, Dr. James Ward is 
taking a class this term through Mr. Sully’s 
Handbook of Psychology; while Mr. Sully is 
himself announced to lecture uext year on 
‘‘The History of Education.” 


At Oxford, no less than three courses of 
lectures are to be given in connexion with the 
Association for the Education of Women: on 
‘* Mind, its Conditions and Functions” by Mr. 
W. L. Courtney; on ‘‘The Outlines of the 
History of Education,” by Mrs. Scott, formerly 
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vice-principal of the Bishopsgate Training 
College; and on ‘‘ Elementary Physiology,” 
by Mr. Dixey, demonstrator of physiology at 
the Museum. 


THE current number of the Oxford Magazine 
contains a portrait of the vice-chancellor, the 
Rev. Dr. Bellamy, of St. John’s. It is repro- 
duced from a photograph by the Collotype 
permanent process ; and, while less ambitious, 
it is certainly more successful than the former 
portrait of the Dean of Christ Church. 


AT the meeting of the governors of the Owens 
College, Manchester, held last week, it was 
stated that the college had received during the 
past twelve months more than £32,000 in 
bequests or gifts. Of this, £21,000, from the 
estate of the late Sir J. Whitworth, will be 
devoted primarily to establishing a laboratory 
in the engineering department; and £10,000, 
left by the late Abel Heywood, to providing 
instruction for women and girls. 








MESSRS. FIELD AND TUERS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“THE Grievances between Authors and Pub- 
lishers”: being the ;Report of the Conference 
of the Incorporated Society of Authors held in 
Willis’s Rooms, in March, 1887, with additional 
matter and summary ; ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast,” 
by Charles Lamb, with an Introduction by 
Andrew Lang, illustrated with eight steel 
plates engraved in facsimile from the original 
edition; ‘‘ The Duties and Conduct of Nurses 
in Private Nursing,” by Dr. William L. 
Richardson, with some notes on preventing the 
spread of infectious disease; ‘‘ Silver Voice: a 
Fairy Tale, being the Adventures of Harry’s 
Mother, Harry’s Sweetheart, and Harry him- 
self,” with hand-coloured comical illustrations ; 
“The Story of a Nursery Rhyme” (new edi- 
tion), by C. B., with numerous whole-page 
illustrations by Edwin J. Ellis; Forgotten 
Picture-books for Children, being reprints 
of the coloured picture-books — from the 
original blocks, hand-coloured — (1) ‘‘ Dame 
Wiggins of Lee,” (2) ‘*The Gaping Wide- 
mouthed Waddling Frog,” and (3) ‘‘ Deborah 
Dent and her Donkey”; ‘‘ The Bairns’ Annual: 
for 1887-8,” edited by Alice Corkran, illustrated 
by Mrs. Mack (Lizzie Lawson); ‘ Modern 
Men,” by A Modern Maid; ‘Tristram Shandy,” 
by Laurence Sterne, with six unpublished illus- 
trations in aquatint, printed direct from the 
original copper-plates, engraved in 1820, and 
an introductory note by John Oldcastle; ‘‘ The 
Seasons,’’ by James Thomson, with four illus- 
trations and extra portrait printed direct from 
the original copper-plates, engraved in 1792, 
and an introductory note by John Oldcastle ; 
‘The Mother: the Woman clothed with the 
Sun,’ part the second; ‘The Henry Irving 
D eam of Eugene Aram,” by F. Drummond 
Niblett; ‘Our Sea Fish and Sea Food,” by 
the Rev. E. W. L. Davies; ‘Sybil’s Dutch 
Dolls,” by F. 8. Janet Burne, profusely illus- 
trated; ‘‘Eight Tales of Fairy-land,” by 
Louise Poirez, with ‘three times eight are 


twenty-four” illustrations by V. Gertrude 
Muntz. : 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 
SCENTS AND FANCIES, 
(To J. R. W. on the Upper Congo.) 
Ovovrs unlock the gates of memory : 
What virtue was there in a bruised leaf— 
One spray of blue-gum ’mid a careless sheaf 
Of a garden-flowers—that thought should 


ee 
With that faint resinous scent across the sea, 
To far-off scenes of childhood’s joy and grief; 
— in fragments back from Time the 
ie 


Days when Otago was the world to me? 





Yet not the gates of memory alone, 
For these, your letters—many a hoarded sheet 
From lands that I have longed for, never known, 
we _— and strong Earth’s fiery pulses 


Set me a-dreaming, with faint breaths of sweet 
Strange spice o’er Ethiopian rivers blown. 


A. WERNER. 








OBITUARY. 
MRS. G. L. CRAIK (MISS D. M. MULOCK), 


A FEELING of sincere regret must have been 
felt throughout the country when the news- 
papers of Friday last announced the death of 
the author of John Halifax, Gentleman. Fame 
is a dubious term; and a great literary fame 
was what Mrs. Craik, better known as Miss 
Dinah Maria Mulock, never sought. She was 
content to know that her books were 
more widely read than are the productions of 
any other writer after Dickens; that she had 
cheered, amused, helped, and even materially 
changed the lives of innumerable readers in all 
parts of the world; and that for over thirty 
years she had continued to hold the first place 
in the school of novelists to which she be- 
longed. Notwithstanding the lapse of time 
between the death of Jane Austen and the 
appearance of 7'he Ogilvies and Olive, it could 
with justice be said that Miss Mulock 
had entered into the literary inheritance be- 
queathed to the worthiest claimant by her 
famous predecessor. Literary historians of the 
future will have little difficulty in classifying 
the women-writers who belong to one or other 
of the chief schools of fiction; and, beyond 
doubt, a large and important section will be 
grouped under the leading names of Jane 
Austen and the author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman—the foremost painters of domestic 
tragedy and comedy. Mrs. Craik will never 
occupy the literary rank wherein are Charlotte 
and Emily Bronté, George Sand, and George 
Eliot. It may be added that if she envied 
none of these their great repute, neither had 
she the least desire to be classed with them. 
An intellectual gulf divided her from her great 
English contemporary, a moral gulf from the 
greatest woman-novelist of the world. The 
agnosticism of the one was as disagree- 
able to her as the social revolt of the 
other. If she could not love, she could, how- 
ever, admire the author of Silas Marner and 
Adam Bede. As for the author of Consuelo— 
well, perhaps neither could have understood 
the other. 

If in many ways it is helpful, it is also—as 
I have heard Mrs, Craik say herself—some- 
what of a handicap toa popular author to have 
made so great a mark by one book as thence- 
forth to find writer and work undissociable. 
It was doubtless pleasant for the young 
novelist when instantaneous success followed 
the publication of John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Reputation and prosperity are too exclusive 
visitors not to be welcomed with prodigality of 
pleasure. But, in course of time, she had to 
learn that critics have an evil habit of minimis- 
ing the literary value of a book by comparing 
it with that by which celebrity was won—a 
comparison generally depreciatory to the newer 
production. And Mrs, Craik always considered 
that the critics and the public were wrong in 
ranking her most famous work as her best. A 
Life for a Life, she invariably maintained, was 
her highest reach in fiction—an opinion shared 
by many of her literary friends. But there is 
no doubt, however various opinions may be 
as to John Hulifax, that a book read and loved 
by the great majority of ‘‘ reading families ” of 
the English-speaking races in all parts of the 
world must have qualities of an unusual kind. 
And it is by such books as John Hulifuz, 
Gentleman, A Life for a Life, Agatha’s Husband, 
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and The Woman’s Kingdom that Mrs. Craik will 
hereafter be remembered. It may safely be 
prophesied that, so long as the social views and 
individual ideals therein faithfully represented 
are those dominant among our middle classes, 
so long will Mrs. Craik hold her place. 

It is curious to reflect that in 1849 were pub- 
lished three such different books as Miss 
Mulock’s The Ogilvies, Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth, and 
Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre. Of these, only 
the last-named has survived the lapse of time, 
and won assured fame. Olive, The Head of the 
Family, and Agatha’s Husband were Miss 
Mulock’s next ventures; and it was not till 
after seven years’ of authorship that she made 
her great hit with John Halifar, Gevtleman. A 
goodly portion of this novel, if I remember 
aright, what its author told me, was 
written at an inn in the old town of Tewkes- 
bury. When, in 1865, Miss Mulock was 
married to Mr. George Lillie Craik (one of 
the partners in the publishing firm of Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.) she had cause to realise how 
strong a hold she had gained upon the grati- 
tude of innumerable readers of her books. 
Among many letters and presents from 
strangers, what pleased her most was a gift 
from an anonymous donor of a gold penholder 
whereon was inscribed ‘‘ John Halifax.” 

Mrs. Craik’s later works are too numerous 
to particularise here. Among the best are 
Christian’s Mistake, A Noble Life, and The 
Woman’s Kinadom. The novel entitled 
Young Mrs. Jardine (1879) is an extreme 
example of her unfitness to deal satisfactorily 
with certain phases of life. In addition to her 
novels, she was also the author of several stories 
for girls, some volumes on social and domestic 
subjects, translations from the French, and 
innumerable magazine articles on a great variety 
of subjects. In the course of her busy life, Mrs. 
Craik also found time to write many charming 
verses, which her admirers can read to most 
advantage in Thirty Years Poems, New and Old 
(1881). If she failed to make any real mark as 
a poet, she succeeded in writing at least 
two lyrics which will outlast much more 
familiar poetry of the day—‘ Rothesay Bay,” 
and those fine lines ‘‘ Philip my King,”’ written 
for her godson who afterwards was to become 
known as “the blind poet,” the late Philip 
Bourke Marston. 

Since 1869, Mrs. Craik (who, it may be 
added, was borne at Stoke-upon-Trent in 
1826), resided at The Corner House, near 
Shortlands, in Kent—a house purchased and 
furnished, as she once told me, practically 
out of the proceeds of her most famous 
book. In the neighbourhood she was uni- 
versally known and respected. Her good 
deeds only fell short of her good wishes. She 
will be greatly missed not only by all the 
neighbours and friends who were wont to find 
a genial welcome at ‘‘The Corner,” but by 
many, near and far, who have known her true 
kindliness of heart. 

Of late Mrs. Craik had aged much in appear- 
ance, though her face had always a particularly 
youthful freshness. With the advent of October 
she complained of a lack of her usual energy ; 
but her indisposition was apparently too slight 
to occasion avy anxiety to herself or her family. 
On Wednesday afternoon (October 12), she did 
not feel well enough to leave her bedroom. 
Between four and five o’clock she was alarmed 
by a sudden weakness of the heart, and strove 
to cross the room to summon assistance—which 
arrived too late, though it could, in any case, 
have availed nothing. In less than a quarter 
of an hour she had quietly breathed her last. 

Any writer of an obituary notice upon Mrs. 
Craik who had the honour and pleasure of 
friendship with the deceased lady must of 
necessity find himself circumscribed as to 
adequate expression, For Mrs. Craik had a 
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strong antipathy to the publication of private 
details. To compilers of ‘‘ Celebrities” and 
other books of personal reference she was wont 
to reply that she had no information to give 
save the dates of her birth and marriage and 
those of the appearance of her books. It was 
also her hope, as I have heard her say more 
than once, that after her death little should be 
said in public about the woman—whatever of 
praise or blame should come to be uttered con- 
cerning the author. Under these circum- 
stances, it is only due courtesy not to expatiate 
upon personal details. 

The author of John Halifux, Gentleman, was 
buried on Saturday last at Keston Churchyard, 
about three miles from Bromley—a_ spot 
whose quiet beauty had led her to express 
the wish that she might ultimately be interred 
there. Mr. John Morley, Sir George Grove, 
Mr. and Mrs. Holman Hunt, and other eminent 
friends were present; and among the many 
wreaths from old acquaintances and unknown 
admirers was one from Mrs. Craik’s well-loved 
comrade Mrs. Oliphant, and another from Lord 
Tennyson. 

It may be added that in 1864 a pension of 
£60 a year was conferred upon Miss Mulock. 
It is understood that very little unpublished 
manuscript is available for use. One of her 
latest undertakings was An Unknown Country, 
a series of Irish sketches, with illustrations by 
Mr. F. Noel Paton, the son of one of her oldest 
and dearest friends, Sir Noel Paton. 

W. s. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


WE must give a warm welcome, if somewhat 
late, to the rejuvenated magazine for girls 
issued by Messrs. Hatchards. The moral 
implied in the title of Atalanta seems rather 
forced ; nor do we care for the stiff design on 
the cover by Mr. Walter Crane. But, when 
the contents have been unearthed from amid 
the massive envelope of advertisements—an 
introductory poem by Mr. Edwin Arnold; a 
story by Mrs. Molesworth in her best style; 
anew chapter from the life of Allan Quater- 
main; a poem by the late Philip Bourke 
Marston, worth all his stories together—these 
would alone make up a marvellous return for 
the outlay of sixpence. And the programme 
conveys proof that the future contents will not 
fall below the sample. Besides all this, there 
are abundant illustrations—of which we would 
particularly notice those in a new genre by Mr. 
Gordon Browne—which owe not a little of their 
effect to having been printed by the printers 
of the English Illustrated Magazine, though the 
new venture is less faithful than the old to the 
legitimate processes of wood-engraving. 


The Antiquary of to-day fills the place 
occupied by the Gentleman’s Magazine in the 
days of our grandfathers. It is not a dull 
archaeological compilation, but written for the 
most part by men who know the times they are 
living in, and are aware that historical science, 
like every other branch of knowledge, requires 
thought and selection as well as mere industry. 
The most important article in the number 
before us is that on ‘‘ Olympia,” by Mr. E. 
Gambier-Parry. The way lads are taught 
Greek in our public schools is calculated to 
stamp out any desire for knowledge as to the 
life of the Hellenic world. If it were not for 
this, we should find it difficult to account for 
the fact that the highest and widest culture that 
the world has seen appeals so little to the hearts 
and minds of those among us who pass for 
educated men. The dreams of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are yet indulged in; 
and simpletons may still be found who fancy 
that Latona represents a tradition of Eve, or is 
a type of the Blessed Virgin. The discovery of 
Olympia ought to have attracted more atten- 





tion in this country than it has done. We trust 
that Mr. Gambier-Parry’s brightly written 
paper will turn men’s minds to the subject. 
Mr. Clinch’s paper on ‘‘ Hayes’ Place,” the 
birthplace of William Pitt, is useful. It con- 
tains a pretty little engraving of the house, 
which seems to be in general character what 
we may call middle Georgian. Mr. H. P. 
Malet gives us a second part of his article on 
‘“Bone Caves.” It condenses lucidly the 
knowledge which at present exists on an obscure 
subject. Mr. C. A. Ward’s memoir on John 
Felton the murderer—if indeed murder be the 
right name to give the act for which he suffered 
—will be useful to students of the history of 
the reign of CharlesI. The manorial customs 
of West Sheen, Petersham, and Ham are 
printed, or rather as we gather, reprinted by 
Mr. Andrew Hibbert. It is important that all 
these old customals should be preserved from 
chance of destruction. These, however, contain 
little that is noteworthy, except the fact that 
the manorial tenants held their lands by the 
tenure known as “ Borough English.” The 
youngest son succeeded, and if there were no 
son, then the youngest daughter. 


TnHeE contents of the Revista Contemporanea 
for September deal chiefly with social, legal, 
and economical questions. 8S. Guardiola y 
Valera treats of the mission of woman and 
modern schools of sociology. Cristidbal Botella 
begins some chapters on socialism, tracing its 
history from early times; and Lorenzo D’Ayot 
sketches the position of the aristocracy in face 
of progress. Pérez y Oliva continues his 
valuable essay on the law of prizes at sea; 
and Gonzalez Janer advocates protection as a 
necessity in the present agricultural crisis. Of 
literary articles the most striking is Garcia- 
Ramon’s ‘‘ Letter from Paris,” criticising the 
novels of Fernan Caballero, and describing the 
enthusiasm which they awakened in the young 
on their first appearance. A paper on bull- 
fights, by C. Cambronero, gives, among other 
particulars, the cost of the bulls in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. 


No. 4, tomo v., of the Revista de Ciencias His- 
téricas opens with a vindication, by the editor, 
of Andobales and Mardonius from the charges 
of treachery and rebellion against the Romans 
attributed to them in Bofarull’s History of 
Catalonia. Father J. Segura prints documents 
throwing light on the state of manners in Cata- 
lonia during mediaeval times, especially as 
regards parental authority and conjugal 
morality ; and J. Oorolleu collects others to 
illustrate prices and the relations of the nobles 
with the king. Conde de la Viiiaza continues 
his important additions to the Dictionary of 
Cean Bermudez, terminating the letter C. 


FASCICULE XIV. of the Archives Historiques de 
la Gascogne consists of the ‘‘ Sommaire descrip- 
tion du Pais et Comté de Bigorre,” for the 
tirst time printed entire and attributed to its 
real author, Guillaume Mauran, advocate at 
Tarbes, 1595-1640. The description of the 
country is interesting, and the histery has the 
weight of contemporary authority for the 
religious wars of the early part of the reign of 
Henri IV. The text is enriched with full 
introduction, notes, facsimiles of signatures, 
and index, and forms an important complement 
to ‘‘Les Huguenots en Bigorre” in the same 
series. 
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Leipzig: Hirzal. 15 M. 

Precer. W. Ub. das Verhiltnis der Taboriten zu den 
Waldesiern d. 14. Jahrh. Miinchen: Franz. 3 M, 
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RENAN, Ernest. Histoire du peuple d’Israél. T, 1. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50 c¢. 
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historischer Entwicklung. Leipzig: Haessel. 18 M. 
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petit-fils. The Hague: Nijaoff. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Voicut, M. Ub. die Bankiers. dis Bucbfiihrung u. die 
| _—s der Rimer. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
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PHYSICAL SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Bastian, A. Die Welt in ihren “— unter 
dem Wandel d. Vilkergedankens. olegomena zu 
e Gedankenstatistik. Berlin: Mittler. 9 M. 

GREDLER, V. Zur Conchylien-Faunav. China. Wien: 
Hilder. 1M. 60 Pf. 

Kittt, E. Die Miocenablagerungen d. Ostrau- 
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Wien: Hiider. 7M. 

LuTHARDT, Ch. E. Die antike Ethikin ihrer geschicht. 
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PHILOLOGY.' 


CiczRONIS, M. T., pro M. Caelio oratio. Ad optimos 
codices denuo collatos recognovit J. C. Vollgratt, 
Leiden: Brill. 2M. ‘ i 

Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum latinorum, Vol. 
XVI. Poetae christiani minores. Pars 1. Leip- 
zig: Freytég. 16M,40Pf. 

DeEvussEN, P. Die Sitra’s d. Verdinta od. die Ciriraka- 
Miminsi d. Badariyana, nebst dem vollstiind. 
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Leipzig: Brockhaus. 18 M. : 
TMANN, I. I. Analecta Xenophontea. Leipzig: 
Harrassowitz. 10 M. 

KELLNER, H.C. Siivitri. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 5 M. 

Martin, E. Observations sur le roman de Renart. 
Strassburg: [riibner. 3 M. 50 Pf. : 
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Hrsg. v. F. Prien. Halle: Niemeyer. 4 M. 

WunpiscuH, E. Ub. die Verbalformen m. dem Charakter 
£ im —— Italischen u. Celtischen. Leipzig: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CAPTURE OF SAMARIA BY THE ASSYRIANS, 
Queen’s College, Oxford : Oct. 15, 1887. 


A kindly notice of a little book of mine has 
lately appeared in the Literarisches Centralblatt 
—all the more appreciated by me from the fact 
that the initials at the end of the article dis- 
close the name of one of the highest authorities 
in Germany upon Assyriological matters. But 
there is one suggestion put forward in it by 
Prof, ‘“‘ F. D.” with which I find myself unable 
to agree. It relates to the capture of Samaria 
by the Assyrians. 

Three years ago Mr. Pinches discovered 
an annalistic account of Babylonian history 
between the reign of Nebonassar and the 
accession of Saosdukhinos, written from a 
Babylonian point of view, which he has termed 
‘‘The Babylonian Chronicle.” He has pub- 
lished the text with a translation in the last 
volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society (xix. 4). Four lines are devoted to the 
reign of Shalmaneser IV, (727-722 3.c.), which 
Mr. Pinches translates as follows : 


‘On the 25th day of Tebet Shalmaneser in 
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Assyria sat on the throne. He destroyed Sa- 
bara’in. In the 5th year Shalmaneser died in 
the month Tebet. Shalmaneser had ruled the 
kingdom of Akkad and Assyria for five years.’’ 


Now, Prof, ‘‘ F. D.” very ingeniously proposes 
to see in Sabarahin the equivalent of Samaria. 
But three difficulties stand in the way. There 
is first the strange form of the name, which, in 
the Assyrian texts, is written ‘Samerina. 
Secondly, the order of words seems to imply 
that the ‘‘breaking to pieces” of Sabarahin 
took place at the beginning rather than at the 
end of Shalmaneser’s reign.* Thirdly, there is 
the express statement of Sargon: “‘[At the 
beginning of my reign] the city of ‘Samerina I 
besieged and captured; 27,280 of its inhabi- 
tants I carried away ; I took possession of fifty 
chariots belonging to them; and the rest of 
their goods I seized.” 

If, then, Sabarahin is really meant for 
Samaria, the Babylonian chronicler must be 
transferring to a king of ‘‘ Akkad” the honour 
of an achievement that properly belonged to a 
king of Assyria, unless—which is also possible 
—reference is made to the overthrow and im- 
prisonment of Hoshea three years before the 
capture of his city. In any case we must 
continue to believe that Sargon and not Shal- 
maneser was the actual conqueror of Samaria. 

A. H. Sayce, 








AN ISOLATED PEOPLE IN SWITZERLAND. 
Oxford: Oct. 15, 1887. 

Mrs. Knight, in her letter printed in to-day’s 
ACADEMY, once more brings up the supposed 
singular position of the inhabitants of the Val 
d’Anniviers or Einfischthal in the Valois. The 
matter has been often discussed previously, 
and it has been conclusively shown that the 
supposed singularities are really non-existent. 
Herr G. Berndt, in his remarkable monograph 
on the valley (‘‘ Das Thal d’Anniviers und das 
Bassin de Sierre,”’ Erginzungsheft 68 to Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen, published at Gotha in 
1882) has minutely investigated the question. 
He states that there is no historical authority 
whatsoever for the invasion of the Alps by Huns, 
the story having probably arisen through a con- 
fusion with Ungari. Theselatterand theSaracens 
did often ravage what is now Western Switzer- 
land in the ninth and tenth centuries; but they 
were simply bands of robbers, and did not 
settle anywhere. I may say that some years ago 
I had occasion to examine all the original 
authorities as to the Saracens in the Alps, and 
that the conclusion I arrived at was that, 
though they may possibly have settled in the 
Valley of Saes, there was no evidence for their 
permanent settling in any other alpine valley 
in the Valois (see Alpine Journal ix. 254-282, 
x. 269-274). Herr Berndt concludes from a 
review of the dialect, customs, and habits of 
the Anniviers people, as well as of their physical 
peculiarities, that they are the remains of an 
indigenous Keltic population, which has later 
been strongly affected by Romance influence. 
The dialect (of which he gives specimens), like 
that in Valois and Vaud generally, resembles 
Provencal. Many apparent singularities in 
their customs and manner of living disappear 
when other parts of the Valois or of Switzer- 
land are compared with the Val d’Anniviers, or 
are found to be due to the rather secluded 
situation of the valley. They are now rapidly 
disappearing. 

So far Herr Berndt. I may add that I 
believe that the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the upper valley is only inhabited in summer, 
and that the legend of a separate origin is 





* Ikhtepi means literally ‘* he broke in pieces» — 


a very unsuitable expression to be used of a city’ 


upon which, immediately after its capture, Sargon 
imposed the tribute of ‘‘ the former king” as well 
as an Assyrian governor, 
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common in other parts of Switzerland, and has 
no historical foundation in any —e.g., the Scan- 
dinavian origin of the men of Schwyz and 
Hasli, which is the subject of a well-known 
Volkslied. W. A. B. CooLrpaGe. 








‘CAVE IN.” 
Oxford: Oct. 15, 1887. 

Mr. Wedgwood does not seem disposed to 
‘‘cave in.” He sees no reason at present to 
give up the connexion of the expression “ cave 
in” with our English calif (‘‘vitulus”). I 
cannot accept Mr. Wedgwood’s etymology, 
because it unfortunately fails to account for the 
whole of the matter that has to be explained. 
We are asked to believe that the expression 
‘* cave in” is due to a metaphor taken from an 
interesting incident in country life—a cow 
dropping a calf. Such an operation is denoted 
in English by the verb calve, in Dutch by kalfen 
or afkalfen. 

Would Mr. Wedgwood be kind enough to 
tell us what is the force of the preposition 
“in” in the expression ‘‘cave in,” on the 
hypothesis that ‘‘ cave in” is connected with 
the verb ‘to calve”? If Mr. Wedgwood be 
right, one would expect some such preposition 
as ‘‘off” or “out” rather than ‘‘in.” I do 
not think that Mr. Wedgwood has made out 
his etymology ; but, on the other hand, I am 
by no means certain now that our ‘‘ cave in” 
is borrowed from the Dutch inkalfen, to fall 
in, or is connected with the Dutch words cited 
by De Vries. 

It is quite possible that Mr. Wedgwood and 
I may both have been led astray by one of 
“the idola of the cavern”: I mean in this 
instance, a misleading tendency—alas, too 
common among etymologists!—to ignore the 
obvious and simple explanation of a word for 
one that is strange or paradoxical. I think, if 
we will only wait patiently for part iv. of the 
New English Dictionary, we shall probably find 
evidence that will satisfy us that the expression 
‘‘cave in” is connected, after all, with Latin 
cauus and the other ‘‘cave” words, and that 
a derivation, from the Lincolnshire cau/ is quite 
out of the question, whether this word be a 
representative of calf (‘‘vitulus’’), or, on the 
other hand, represent the Dutch kalf (= kalve = 
English cul/ow). A. L. MAYHEW. 








DANTE ON ALEXANDER AND DIONYSIUS. 
Combe Vicarage, near Woodstock: Oct. 17, 1887. 
With reference to Mr. Toynbee’s able letter 
in the ACADEMY of last week—about the vexed 
question whether, in the words ‘ Alessandro 
e Dionisio fero” (Inf. xii. 107), Dante meant 
by ‘‘ Alessandro ”’ Alexander the Great or Alex- 
ander of Pherae—I would call attention to 
these lines of Petrarch (Trionfo d’ Amore) : 
** Que’ duo, pien di paura e di sospetto, 
L’un é Dionisio, e l’altro é Alessandro.”’ 
Here Alexander of Pherae is spoken of ‘‘ simply 
as Alexander, without any further description.” 
J. Hoskyns-ABRAHALL. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mownpay, Oct. 24,8p.m. Royal Academy: “‘ The Joints 
of the Human Body,” by Prof. John Marshall. 

Frimay, Oct. 28, 8 p.m. Royal Academy : ** The Muscles 
of the Human Body,” I., by Prof. John Marshall. 








SCIENCE, 


The Languages of China before the Chinese. 
Researches on the Languages spoken by 
the pre-Chinese Races of Chira proper 
previously to the Chinese Occupation, pp. 
148. By Terrien de Lacouperie. (David 
Nutt.) 

THERE are very few men who have either the 

requisite knowledge or the power of research 





to enable them to write such a work as that 
under review. The subject is an extremely 
intricate one and is hedged round with lin- 
guistic and historical difficulties which might 
well appal a less enthusiastic scholar than 
Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie. It has for some 
time been generally recognised that the 
Chinese arrived as immigrants into China 
from Western Asia; and all those who are 
acquainted with the classical literature of the 
country are aware also that they found the 
country populated by aboriginal peoples and 
immigrant tribes. But who these prini- 
tive populations were; what influence their 
languages and civilisations exercised on those 
of the Chinese ; and what has become of them 
—are questions which have been little mooted, 
and which, until now, have never been 
seriously discussed. 

Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie’s reseaches have 
shown that the Chinese on entering China 
“began to spread individually or in groups 
according to their well-known practice of 
gradual occupation by slow infiltration.” It 
is curious to observe that this practice is still 
characteristic of them; and that at the present 
day the same silent individual advance is 
being made by them into the more fertile 
districts of Mongolia and Manchuria. But at 
the time of which we speak the tide set 
southwards; and those tribes which were ready 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the highly 
cultured strangers were freely incorporated 
into the Chinese states, while those which 
attempted to resist the progress of the in- 
vaders were either coerced into submission or 
were driven southward. For many centuries 
the Chinese merely ruled over a small portion 
of China proper, and it has only been within 
the last hundred years that the most southern 
provinces may be said to have been sub- 
jugated by them. 

We shall not attempt to follow Dr. Terrien 
de Lacouperie in his enumeration and records 
of the various tribes. It must suffice to say 
that he has something to tell us about some 
400 pre-Chinese tribes, and that in some 
cases he is able to give us vocabularies from 
their languages. But the point on which it 
is more appropriate here to dwell is the effect 
produced on the Chinese language by the 
social contact which took place between the 
Chinese and the possessors of the soil. The 
languages spoken by these peoples differed 
widely in every respect—the one, Chinese, 
belonging to the Ugro Altaic group, and the 
others to the Indo-Pacific and Kuenlunic 
group. As Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie says 


‘the phonetics, morphology, and sematology 
of the Chinese language bear, also, their 
testimony to the great influence of the native 
tongues. The phonetic impoverishment, and 
the introduction and growth of the tones as an 
equilibrium to make up deficiencies from wear 
and tear are results of the same influence. In 
the process of word-making the usual system 
of post-placing particles for specifying th» 
conditions in space and time common to the 
Ugro-Altaic linguistic alliance has been dis- 
turbed in Chinese, and most frequently a 
system of preplacing has been substituted for 
the older one. And, finally, in the department 


of sematology, we have to indicate, also as a 
native influence on the language of the 
Chinese, the habit of using numeral auxiliaries, 
or segregative particles, otherwise classifiers.” 


By a clever method of classification Dr, 
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Terrien de Lacouperie has succeeded in 
arranging the linguistic affinities of vocabu- 
laries and ideologies by numerical notation, so 
that by the use of a few figures it is possible 
to express the ideology of any language. For 
example, he expresses the modern formula 
of all the Chinese dialects by 1, 3, 6, 8, vi, 
by which is to be understood that the genitive 
precedes the noun, that the noun follows 
the adjective, that the object follows the 
verb, and the verb the subject. For purposes 
of comparative study this system is very con- 
venient, and brings before the eye at once the 
points of agreement and disagreement between 
languages which one may desire to describe. 
Though, however, the above formula repre- 
sents Chinese as it is now spoken, there are 
traces of older ideologies, which carry us back 
to a time before that admixture of races of 
which we have spoken. But there are also 
other and more palpable evidences of the 
plurality of ethnic elements in the former 
populations of the country. In the words for 
river we have, for instance, an obvious indica- 
tion of separate linguistic derivations. 

‘‘In the whole basin of the Yellow river, or 
Huang ho, the latter term ho is applied to all, 
or nearly all, the rivers. . . . Coming down to 
the basin of the Yang-tsze kiang and the south, 
we find another term, kiang, spread everywhere. 
. .. Northwestward we meet with a third 
word, shui, properly water, . . . which is 
apparently simply the Chinese trans-ription of 
the Tibetan tchw. The first two, Ho and Kiang, 
have now the accepted meaning of ‘river’ in 
Chinese ; but they do not belong to the ground- 
stock of the Chinese language, which possessed 
but one word and symbol for ‘a stream,’ 
tchuen, and none for ‘river.’ The same fact 
finds confirmation in the formation of the cha- 
racters for ho and kiang, which is a late one, and 
made up of the mute ideogram determinative 
for ‘water,’ and a phonetic to suggest the 
sound. Ho is the representative of a word 
cognate to Mongol ghol ‘river;’ and kiang, 
formerly kang, kung, kong, is @ survival of the 
same linguistic formation to which belongs the 
name of the Ganges.” 

But Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie does more 
than register the traces left by the primitive 
tribes in China, he follows them into their 
new homes and environments, and gives us an 
ethnological panorama of their migrations. 
That his record is incomplete he is the first to 
acknowledge; but those who understand the 
difficulties of his task will fully appreciate 
the success which he has achieved. We most 
cordially congratulate him on his present 
work, which is a monument of scholarly 
instinct and of patient research. 

Rozert K. Dovetas. 








TWO BOOKS ON FUNGI. 


An Elementary Text-Book of British Fungi. 
Illustrated. 

The Fungus-Hunter’s Guide, and Field 
Memorandum Book. With analytical keys to 
the orders and genera, and notes of impor- 
tant species. By W. Delisle Hay. (Sonnen- 
schein. ) 

Avutuors like Mr. Delisle Hay are the critic’s 

despair. Within six months he has brought 

out these two books, which would appear, at 
the first glance, to fill distinct gaps in fungo- 
logical literature. But the more one studies 


them, the more one fears that their acceptance 
by the public will increase the death-rate from 
fungus-poisoning. The author is as plausible 





as the outcome of his work is mischievous. 
One cannot, withont seeming malevolent, point 
out a tithe of the instances where he grievously 
errs; but it is a duty which one owes to society 
to assert that his statements should rarely be 
accepted unless they are confirmed by the 
knowledge ofthe reader. Further than this, 
a good-natured reviewer has little heart to go, 
when considering a Text-book and a Guide. 
The worst of it is that the books both seem so 
learned and so nice that only a professed 
mycologist is likely to discover how they may 
lead to the sacrifice of human life. The 
present reviewer is an enthusiastic ‘‘ toadstool- 
eater,” but he would long ago have been among 
the lost majority if he had trusted to no better 
guides than Mr. Hay. The truth is that there 
is a vast number of fungi which may be eaten 
with impunity; but it is never safe to experiment 
upon a fresh one until the eater is perfectly 
certain that he knows, and moreover knows 
all about, the species on which he may be 
risking his life. And it is just here, in the 
accurate definition of species, that Mr. Hay 
most egregiously fails. ‘‘ Blind leading the 
blind” should have been his motto. He does 
not even help us by following accurately the 
classification of the illustrious Fries, as every 
English botanist does. Still worse, he ‘ does 
into English” all the names of the species 
which he enumerates. It is a sufficient burden 
to the memory to retain the scientific names of 
such an assemblage as even the higher fungi 
of Great Britian; but each name learnt is the 
key to all available knowledge. When, how- 
ever, besides these, which are essential, we have 
also to remember such inventions as Archbane, 
Beelzebub’s Cushion, Brazenface, Grisette, 
Snake-in-the-Grass, the Sickener’s Sister, and 
so forth, which are utterly unnecessary, we 
lose all sense of gratitude to our new author. 
And yet, if we will not master these, his index 
is useless. Still this is nothing to saying that 
Agaricus sinuatus is wholesome, in the face of 
the fact that Mr. Worthington Smith and two 
of his friends nearly lost their lives through 
tasting it. The cases in which fungi are 
commended as edible by continental myco- 
logists alone are too many to cite; but we 
hope that nobody, save some pest of society, 
will have these species cooked. Many kinds are 
noted as esculent which are no more eatable 
than Mrs. Hussey’s well-known “ saddle-flaps.” 
Ag. pilosus is described, we presume, from 
imagination, for no one knows it! Ag. lacry- 
mabundus is said to be ‘‘ bowed with the weight 
of its guilt,” but it is used in immense 
quantities in the manufacture of mushroom- 
catsup in Northamptonshire. Polyporus tube- 
raster, like Ay. caesareus, never occurs in 
England ; so why are they, with several other 
aliens, included at all? And did Mr. Hay ever 
really cultivate theformer? The statements on 
pp. 132 and 194 do not quite tally. The species 
now known as Russula decolorans is not the 
Ag. ruber of Dr. Badham. It is not edible; it 
turns black when cut; and it never grows 
under beeches, but only under firs. Cortinarius 
cinnamomeus is not in the least like spice in 
either fragrance or flavour. The name simply 
denotes its colour, and connotes nothing else akin 
to cinnamon. But why multiply examples ? 
Who would entrust his life to such an author, 
whose descriptions are often as inaccurate as 
they are misleading ? Itis worse than useless 
to try to popularise mycology without the 
profoundest knowledge; otherwise the public, 
once misled, will more than ever despise 
the delicacies which have but to be known to 
be appreciated. On the cultivation, chemistry, 
and cooking of fungi, Mr. Hay’s remarks are, 
however, not to be despised. Only his imagina- 
tion is for ever apt to run riot, and his notes 
on ‘*Mushrooms dedicated to Saints” read 
like a joke. Poor Cecilia E. Berkeley, she is 





actually canonised! But to find Judas Iscariot 
among the saints (on p. 228 of the text-book) 
surely passes everything. As to the fifty-nine 
plates in the larger book, they are evidently 
issued as padding. To not one quarter of 
them is any reference made in the text, and 
the majority are almost microscopic. How- 
ever, they are allold friends, and have done 
good service in their day, even those that are 
represented (as on plates xv. and xxxi.) upside 
down. 

After showing what the Text-book is, so far 
as our space will allow us, we need say little 
about the Guide. It has some useful blank 
leaves, but it has no index. The analytical 
keys can be hardly any good to anybody whose 
knowledge is not sufficient to do without them. 
There is a woodcut on almost every page (also 
old friends), but not one has a name attached 
to it, so they are useless. The descriptions 
are too brief and vague to be of any aid in 
diagnosis, nor are the species mentioned 
generally the commonest or the best marked. 

Before Mr. Hay writes a. third book on 
fungi, we hope that he will make the acquain- 
tance of some one who is better qualified than 
he is himself to guide the)British public along 
the fascinating path which he has this year 
strewn with such dangerous stumbling- 
blocks. Henry T. WHARTON. 








OBITUARY. 
ROBERT HUNT, F.R.S. 


ROBERT HuntT—well known as an authority on 
statistics relating to mining and metallurgy, 
and still more widely known as a popular 
writer on physical science—died on Monday, 
October 17, in the eighty-first year of his age. 

The son of a naval officer, he was born at 
Devonport, but at a very early age he came to 
London and at once commenced the study of 
medicine. In consequence of bad health, he 
returned to the West of England; and after a 
rather desultory career was appointed, in 1840, 
to the secretaryship of the Royal Cornwall 
Polytechnic Society at Falmouth. Here he 
carried on some valuable researches in experi- 
mental physics, including an enquiry into the 
electrical phenomena of mineral veins, and also 
embracing the important optical investigations 
which he afterwards published in his Researches 
on Light. Photography engaged his early 
attention ; and he introduced certain improve- 
ments, which were duly recorded in the 
Philosophical Magazine and in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and which ultimately led to his 
election to the Fellowship of the Royal Society. 
Mr. Hunt was the author of an excellent 
Manual of Photography, and of certain works 
of a lighter character, such as his Poetry of 
Science and Panthea. From 1845 to 1883 he 
held the office of Keeper of Mining Records, 
and during the greater part of this period 
edited the annual volumes of Mineral Statistics 
of the United Kingdom. In the preparation of 
these statistical returns he travelled extea- 
sively through the mining districts of England 
and Wales, and by his general urbanity was 
markedly successful iu procuring voluntary 
returns from the representatives of our mining 
and metallurgical industries. For a short time 
Mr. Hunt was lecturer on Mechanical Science 
and Experimental Physics at the Government 
School of Mines. After Dr. Ure’s death, he 
took up the voluminous Dictionary of Arts, and 
brought out successively the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh editions. His large treatise on British 
Mining did not appear until 1883. During his 
busy life he was a constant contributor to the 
periodical literature of science, and for many 
years he enjoyed much popularity as a lecturer. 
Mr. Hunt was practically the founder of the 
Miners’ Association of Cornwall and Devon, 
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and always took a deep interest in the welfare 
of the metal miners of our Western counties 
Another direction in which his intellectual 
activity found scope was in the collection of 
Cornish folklore, on which he published an 
interesting volume. In connexion with the 
great Exhibition of 1851, and its successor of 
1862, Mr. Hunt was extremely active. Indeed, 
few men have contrived to press into a single 
lifetime more intellectual work than was accom- 
plished by the ability and industry of Robert 
Hunt. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


LUCIAN HARL. 5694. 
Queen’s College, Oxford: Oct. 17, 1897. 

Some points that I have lately observed in 
the Harleian Lucian may serve to confirm 
Maass’s interesting theory (Mélanges Graux, 
p. 749 sq.) of its relation to the other MSS. 
possessed by Arethas of Patrae. In several 
places in the text (ff. 51 verso, 55 recto, 55 verso) 
lacunae left by the scribe are filled up by the 
hand that wrote the scholia ; and, assuming the 
writer to be Arethas, a specimen is incidentally 
obtained of his minuscule hand. At f. 99 verso 
the words tov uel(ova are supplied by this writer, 
ue(Cova being abbreviated into au crossed by a ¢ 
surmounted by an a: further in the scholion 
f. 92 verso the word éora: (wrongly read éor) by 
Maass, p. 759) occurs, also abbreviated. Neither 
of these abbreviations are common, except in 
mathematical MSS., and it is unlikely that an 
ordinary scholiast would have used them. On 
the other hand, they are appropriate from the 
pen of the possessor and annotator of the 
D’Orville Euclid, in which not only pel(ov 
ueiCova, &c., but @rra are frequently expressed 
by compendia. The learned commentator em- 
ployed abbreviations, with which he was familiar 
in his Euclid, in a book not e»ncerned with 
geometry. The later history of the MS. may 
receive light from a note pointed out to me by 
Mr. Walter Ashburner of Merton College. It 
appears to support the tradition given by 
Wanley (quoted in the Catalogue of Ancient 
MSS., part i., p. 15) that the book at one time 
belonged to a monastery near Naples. On 
f. 57 rect., a late hand has: 6 xadrbs kayabds 
Aoukiavds 6 mdvtas Kada@s éAéykas Kal mdvtwv Ta HOn 
madevoas &rimos méver ev KadaBpla, 


T. W. ALLEN. 








PAINTED CUNEIFORM WRITING. 

New York : Sept. 26, 1837. 
Dr. C. Bezold describes, in the ACADEMY of 
August 13, an Assyrian tablet, of which he 
says: ‘“‘Itis, so far as I know, the first time 
that painted cuneiform writing has been dis- 
covered.” In Layard’s Monuments of Nineveh, 
second series, plates liv., lv., two fragments of 
brick or pottery are figured with painted 
inscriptions. Oue of these is described in 

Layard’s Babylon and Nineveh, pp. 167, 168. 
WILLIAM Hayes WARD. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Messrs. Henry SoTHERAN & Co. announce 
for publication, in December, a new work by 
Mr. Henry Seebohm, entitled The Geographical 
Distribution of the Charadriidae ; or, the Plovers, 
Sandpipers, Snipes, and their Allies. In addi- 
tion to a systematic account of each species, 
the work will form a practical lesson in evolu- 
tion. For Mr. Seebohm has taken the family 
of the Charadriidae as a text from which he 
discourses upon the development of birds in 
general, upon the differentiation of species 
by the glacial epoch, migration, and other 
causes, and upon the neglect of sub-specific 
forms by British ornithologists. The book will 
be published in a quarto volume, containing 
about 500 pages of letterpress; and it will be 





illustrated with some 200 woodcuts by Messrs. 
G. E. Lodge, J. G. Millais, and R. E. Holding. 
A limited number of copies will be additionally 
illustrated by the insertion of twenty-one plates, 
drawn on stone by Mr. J. G. Keulemans, and 
coloured by hand. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Cambridge University press announce 
immediately the first part of Mr. E. 8. Roberts’s 
long-promised work on Greek Epigraphy, deal- 
ing with the archaic inscriptions and the Greek 
alphabet. 


THE forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the following articles: ‘‘ New Phoenician and 
Israelitish Inscriptions,’ by Prof. A. H. 
Sayce; ‘‘ Yemen Inscriptions: the Glaser col- 
lection’ (concluded), by Prof. Hartwig Derem- 
bourg; ‘‘The Deities of the Indo-Scythian 
Coins,” by Prof. C. de Harlez; ‘ A so-called 
Hittite Seal from Tarsus,” by Prof. E. Revil- 
lout; ‘‘ Akkadian Etymologies,” by Mr. Theo. 
G. Pinches; ‘‘A Royal Tithe of Nabonidus,”’ 
by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen. 

Aw excellent article that recently appeared 
in the fed Dragon, by Mr. Ivor James, on 
‘“‘The Welsh Language in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries,’ has since been re- 
printed by Messrs. Daniel Owen & Co.. Cardiff, 
asa separate pamphlet. Mr. James attempts to 
show, and with a good deal of success, that by 
the time of the Civil Wars Welsh had been 
driven to the mountains, and that English was 
decidedly in the ascendant, which he ascribes to 
the influence of the castles and the Englishmen 
dependent on them. The Civil Wars changed 
all this. Welsh once more obtained the upper 
hand, and Eisteddfods began again to be held. 
He criticises Mr. Freeman's account of the 
English-speaking populations of Gower and 
Pembrokeshire. 








FINE ART. 


‘‘ British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins.” 
—Peloponnesus. By Percy Gardner. 
(Printed for the Trustees. ) 


Tats splendid series of publications, which 
still improves as it advances, has now brought 
us well-nigh to the end of European Greece. 
The present volume is the penultimate one of 
the ten which deal with the lands between 
the Tyrrhenian sea and the Aegean. It is, 
moreover, the last which will come from the 
hand of Prof. Gardner, who is now severing 
his connexion with the British Museum in 
order to occupy a new field of activity at 
Oxford. 

It might have been expected that Pelopon- 
nesus, the citadel of Greek nationality and 
the home of so many of the earliest Hellenic 
traditions, would prove one of the most 
fruitful soils for the numismatist in the whole 
world. Its multitude of small cities and 
countless local cults promise a rich harvest 
for those who approach the study of coins 
from the point of view of the historian and 
the mythologist. Its prominence in the 
development of art holds out an equally 
enticing prospect to those who prize coins for 
their aesthetic value, or for the light which 
they throw on the rise and decay of the 
various artistic schools. 

For those who approach Peloponnesian coins 
with these high expectations a sad disappoint- 
ment is in store. In the whole peninsula 
but a single state supplies a series of coins of 
first-class interest; and even that state—the 
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great and wealthy religious centre of Southern 
Greece—only commences its issues after the 
Persian wars, when archaic art was drawing 
to its close. Nor is Elis exceptional in the 
lateness of its appearance as a striker of 
coins; not more than two or three other 
Peloponnesian towns can claim a higher 
antiquity for their pieces. Corinth, indeed, 
was one of the very first states to the west 
of the Aegean which saw the advantages of 
coined money ; but Corinth, like Athens, was 
bound down by the exigencies of her vast 
trade to adhere to a single type for all her 
issues, and her wHAoc with their prancing 
pegasus were well-nigh as stereotyped as the 
“owls” of her rival. Corinth, moreover, 
has been reserved by the British Museum 
authorities to appear in another volume in 
company with Athens and Aegina, and does 
not form part of Prof. Gardner’s book. 

Of the other Peloponnesian cities, Argos, 
Mantinea, Heraea, and Cleitor are the only 
places which seem to have struck coins before 
480 z.c., and none of them produced types of 
any artistic or historical note. Argos, indeed, 
is one of the most disappointing states in 
Greece, as unsatisfactory in her coins as she 
habitually was in her politics. Excepting 
two very beautiful early fourth-century pieces 
—the didrachm with the head of Hera 
crowned, and the drachm with Diomedes 
carrying the Palladium—she never put forth 
any noteworthy coins in a monetary history 
extending over three hundred and fifty years. 
Her ancient king, Pheidon, though he made 
the Aeginetans strike money for him, does 
not seem to have started a mint of his own; 
and, when the state commenced coining, a 
hundred years later, it adopted two types— 
a half-wolf and a large letter A—which proved 
as fatal to artistic impulses as the cup of 
Corcyra or the shield of Thebes. 

Down to the Persian wars, then, the issues 
of Peloponnesus are unimportant; and even 
afterwards, when the stimulating effect of the 
great victories was making itself felt all over 
Greece, we do not find, save at Elis, any very 
notable coins appearing. It is true that many 
states began to strike money immediately 
after 480 8c. ; but Peloponnesus was a poor 
country, and in very few cases were coins of 
any size produced. The hemidrachm is not a 
large enough piece to display a striking type 
with any adequacy, and hardly a state issued 
any higher denomination. In fact, the Pelo- 
ponnesian coinage was for the most part in- 
tended only for small change, as the stater of 
Aegina circulated everywhere, and continued 
to be used for all large payments. Moreover, 
the southern half of the peninsula, from sea to 
sea, was in the hands of Sparta, whose con- 
servatism opposed itself to the issue or use of 
coined money at all, while in Achaia, on the 
Northern coast, only two places, Aegae and 
Sicyon, were rich enough to establish a mint. 
Of the coins which did appear in the period 
480-420 b.c., the long series of hemidrachms 
bearing the inscription APKAAIKON deserve 
mention, as they vouch for the continued 
existence of an Arcadian league throughout 
the fifth century—a fact which we should not 
have suspected from our knowledge of Pelo- 
ponnesian politics during that period. But 
the issues of Elis are of absolutely first-rate 
importance. They bridge over the period be- 
tween the later archaic art and the master- 
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pieces of Pheidias and Polycletus in the most 
perfect way. Three figures of a running, a 
standing, and a seated Niké, between the en- 
graving of the first and the last of which not 
more than forty years can have elapsed, give 
us the history of fourth-century art in a nut- 
shell. The first is hopelessly stiff, the last 
(the figure which was copied in our own 
century for the reverse of the Waterloo 
medal) is as beautiful a type as has ever 
been attained. It is simply astonishing to 
place them side by side, and reflect that only 
one generation intervened between them. 
Luckily that generation has left its coin also, 
and the development is made clear, if not ex- 
plained. All the Elean didrachms from this 
period down to the time of Alexander the 
Great are noteworthy pieces. Two especially 
deserve mention as unapproachable in their 
own line—the one with the head of a Zeus 
of a very severe style, with short hair and 
beard, which Prof. Gardner attributes to 
about the year 420 z.c, and the noble piece 
with the crowned Hera which comes a few 
years later, and far surpasses any other repre- 
sentation of the goddess, notably the con- 
temporary head at Argos which we have had 
occasion to mention in an earlier paragraph. 

The only period in which the coinage of 
the Peloponnesus can be called rich is that 
comprised in the second and third quarters of 
the fourth century. The overthrow of the 
Spartan hegemony by Epaminondas appears 
to have had a more stimulating effect on the 
Peloponnesus than any other event before or 
after. It was immediately followed by the 
issue of didrachms of great beauty by the 
new Arcadian league, the recently established 
city of Messene, and the towns of Stymphalus 
and Pheneus; while many other places, such 
as Hermione, Cleitor, and Tegea, produced 
smaller coins of great merit. The Elean 
money continued as fine as ever, and some 
good pieces were also produced in the neigh- 
bouring islands of Zacynthus and Cephallenia. 
This impulse lasted down to the days of 
Alexander, when political causes closed most 
of the mints of the peninsula, or cet them 
striking Alexandrine staters of the ordinary 
type. Even King Areus of Sparta, when he 
rose against the Macedonian, and broke the 
old national usage by issuing silver money, 
adopted the types of the oppressor and placed 
his name on staters bearing the well-known 
seated Zeus of Alexander. 

The Macedonian supremacy killed monetary 
art in the Peloponnese. When the cities 
gradually recovered their liberties in the 
third century, the coins which they began to 
issue are most deplorable objects. Even 
the Elean Zeus becomes a coarse, moody, 
matted-haired creature on these pieces; while 
the Heracles of Sparta and the Zeus on the 
league coins of Dyme are almost as badly 
designed as the heads on a contemporary piece 
of a Gaulish or Thracian tribe. The only 
interest attaching to the third-century 
Peloponnesian coinage is that which can be 
extracted from identifying the obscure mint- 
marks of the various towns of the Achaian 
League—a puzzle of no small difficulty, from 
which even Prof. Gardner retires without 
attaining complete success. For example, we 
cannot believe in his attribution of the coins 
with the trident and the fish respectively to 
Ceryneia and Lyrceia. 








We may mention as minor points of note in 
this volume the wonderful strength which it 
shows the British Museum to possess in the 
coins of the West-Greek islands. No other 
collection in the world has such a fine series, 
for cxample, of Cephallenian money. Of 
attributions which will be new to many 
readers, that of the half-drachms, with a head 
of Pallas and a bunch of grapes, to the 
Messenian town of Corone is satisfactory. The 
old reading of KOP as Corcyra is evidently 
wrong. The idea that the coins with a 
portrait head, struck by an anonymous king 
at Sparta, belong to an earlier age than that 
of Antigonus Doson is also worthy of all 
consideration. We cannot terminate this 
review without expressing the regret which 
we feel when we reflect that no more Museum 
catalogues are to come from the able and 
untiring pen of its editor. C. Oman. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE AGE OF THE WALLS OF CHESTER, 


Liverpdol: O2t. 17, 1887. 

Mr. Brock, in the ACADEMY for October 15, 
says that the interments, &c., on the slope of 
the hill at Chester, like those found at New- 
gate, in London, “‘indicate that the walis in 
both cases were erected to enclose an area once 
outside the original settlement.” If he will 
refer to Roman Cheshire, p. 92, he will find 
I have said : 


‘* Lincoln, I think, gives us the clue, and enables 
us to ascertain that the castrum proper was on the 
summit of the hill; while, at a much later period, 
a wall was probably built exterior to the western 
side, close to the bank of the estuary, which 
enclosed the suburban buildings and the private 
graveyards attached to them, as at Lincoln.”’ 


I have marked this later wall—which I think 
would, as at Lincoln, be only a town wall, much 
inferior in strength and thickness to that of the 
castrum—on the plan of Deva which accom- 
panies the work, as starting from St. Martin’s 
church, at the south-west angle of the original 
castrum, proceeding more or less down the 
street Blackfriars (formerly called Walls Street), 
the angle (or rounded corner) where it turns to 
the north being a little north by east of the 
hypocaust found in 1886, thence proceeding 
slightly inside the present western wall to near 
Bonewaldesthorne’s tower, at that point again 
making a right angle, and following more or 
less the track of the present north wall to 
Morgan’s Mount, where it again joined that of 
the original castrum. But this later wall has, 
I believe, utterly perished, through many suc- 
cessive landslips on to the Roodeye. One 
portion of the present line of the western wall, 
and a large one after heavy repairs in 1608, fell 
down bodily in 1609; and the numerous large 
items for repairs to the walls which we find 
named in the Calendarium Rotulorum Paten- 
tium, especially between the reigns of Henry III. 
and Richard IL. (Roman Cheshire, p. 99), make 
it almost impossible for any Roman work to be 
found in the present structure (on the west), 
which, in fact, does not keep the straight 
Roman line. 

On September 22, I wrote to Sir James 
Picton, advising that excavations should be 
made in rear of the large stones on the Roodeye, 
My motive for this was that I feel sure Roman 
work will be found behind them, probably a 
waterside boundary wall belonging to the 
villa, or a pier, or landing-place, which may 
also have formed the abutment of a bridge 
which crossed the creek, in this respect being 
succeeded by the above-named large stones, 








| which have clearly been brought from a Roman 





building, from the fact of Roman mortar 
adhering to them. Sir James took up the 
— warmly, and excavations are being 
made, The base of a wall has been laid bare, 
but of its nature I have not as yet had any 
report. I hope it may prove Roman. 

There seems, however, to be a disposition to 
depart from the original lines of this contro- 
versy, which were:—(1) The theory which 
both Mr. Shrubsole and myself hold—with some 
slight differences between us—and which was 
endorsed by the Archaeological Institute last 
year, that no Roman work remained in the 
walls above ground in situ. (2) My repeated 
statements, in Roman Cheshire and elsewhere, 
that Roman work probably does exist in 
the walls below ground in situ. (3) The ques- 
tiod as to whether the fragment lately laid 
bare is Roman work or not. 

With regard to No. 1, as the members of the 
Institute still adhere to their decision, it is 
merely a question between them with Mr, 
Shrubsole and myself, against Mr. Roach Smith 
and Mr. Brock, as to which is right concerning 
the wall above ground. No new light has 
been thrown on this, though I infer from Mr, 
Brock’s letters that he does not think the wall 
above ground, at the site of the new excava- 
tion, to be of Roman date, in this agreeing with 
the Institute, &c. But, possibly my inferenee 
is incorrect. The Kaleyards Mr. Brock shelves 
for the present. The cornice and wall by the 
north gatenoone denies to be composed of Roman 
stones, but Mr. Brock has not seen behind it, 
(On this,'see my letter in the Builder, October 1.) 
The new excavation at the Roodeye will 
eventually form a separate subject for dis- 
cussion. 

Head No. 2. I still hold and believe that 
Roman work will be found in situ, in some 
places in the present walls, on the north and 
east sides, but not elsewhere, except at the 
back of the Roodeye stones, which are outside 
the area, and are no part of the city wall. It 
is quite possible that a wall may extend from 
the back of these Roodeye stones to the massive 
foundation which crosses Watergate Street, 
some distance inside the gateway; but neither 
of these are the walls proper as they now exist 
above ground, and it is chiefly on this point 
that the discussion has arisen. 

Head No. 3. is that which is now being 
discussed. Mr. Brock admits that he never 
saw the wallof a Roman castrum in Britain 
built without mortar, but refers to several 
continental examples, in which, like this por- 
tion at Chester, the walls are built of Roman 
tombstones, cornices, and architectural frag- 
ments. It happens that the Roman origin of 
these continental examples has been disputed, 
as even Mr. Roach Smith admits (though 
he considers the opposition futile), I should 
therefore opine that this Chester fragment 
could only be put by Mr. Brock in the same 
category as the continental portions of the 
walls named. Sir Henry Dryden has a very 
pertinent remark (ACADEMY, October 8) on this 
portion when he says, ‘‘It is certain that the 
builders of this part of the wall began with 
sculptured stones”; and again, ‘‘it is certain 
that it (the wall) is not, at this part, exactly in 
the position of the first wall. Repairers do not 
pull up well-laid foundations.”” My hope was 
that the original Roman foundation, resemb- 
ling that of the southern wall, would have 
been found in this north wall, though I hardly 
looked for it at this spot, as it is the well- 
known site of the breach. I cannot under- 
stand Mr. Brock’s remarks : 


‘‘ During the siege were the combatants likely to 
have devoted much time to the unearthing of 
Roman stones from the spot where their battery 
was erected? Supposing that some were found, 
would the builders, after the siege was over, have 
been likely to cross the ditch to fetch these small 
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stones, when, had stone been wanted to repair the 
walls, there were the suburbs lyiug in ruins closer 
at hand, as well, Ifear, as many a goodly build- 
ing battered to pieces within the walls.’’ 


On this it may be said that, when throwing 
up earthworks in a cemetery, Lady Barrow’s 
Hey, the Royalists could not avoid unearthing 
any tombstone that might be in their way ; 
next, that there was no occasion to ‘‘ cross the 
ditch,” for the cemetery was within the then 
existing (and present) walls, which fact Mr. 
Brock does not seem to know; finally, Mr. 
Brock has seen the tombstones. I leave him to 
say whether they are, generally, small stones. 

Then, again, Mr. Brock says Chester was 
surrounded with cemeteries which have been 
built over, “‘including even the one specially 
referred to” ; and then remarks on the paucity of 
Roman tombstones found in modern times within 
them. Mr. Brock does not know the facts. The 
cemetery “specially referred to,” has not been 
built over, but is a green field of large extent 
in the north-west angle of the present city ; 
and the paucity of Roman tombstones in the 
extra-mural cemeteries may possibly (though I 
doubt it) be accounted for by their presence 
in the disputed portions of the wall, especially 
if, as Mr. Brock suggests, the suburbs were 
handier for getting these large stones and 
rolling them into position than intra-mural 
spots. 

"ie. Brock asks whether I can bring evidence 

of records as to the battery on the north and 
east sides. I have not studied the history of 
the siege extensively ; but, from the standard 
works on the subject, Mr. Brock will find that 
it was only the north and east sides which 
appear to have been assaulted and battered. 
The language as to where breaches were made 
is vague, except in the case of one. This was 
between the Northgate and the Water Tower, 
and near Morgan’s Mount. Though the be- 
sieged are said to have repaired it, the state- 
ment is made that they threw up intrenchments 
in Lady Barrow’s Hey, evidently as an internal 
line of defence. But it will no doubt interest 
Mr. Brock much more to hear that the breach 
near the Phoenix Tower has always been more 
or less known. He will find that the then 
mayor (Mr. C. Brown) spoke of it at a meeting 
of the Chester Archaeological Society, De- 
cember 3, 1883; and again it was treated of by 
the city surveyor, Mr. J. M. Jones, at another 
meeting of the same society, February 4, 188+, 
during discussions on the very question which 
is the cause of this correspondence. 

The ‘‘ecclesiastical ” stone has produced great 
differences of opinion. The Rev. J. C. Bruce 
and Mr. Blair refer it to the Roman period; 
the Rev. H. M. Scarth thinks it decidedly 
ecclesiastical, and many architects and anti- 
quaries take the same view, while Mr. R. §S. 
Ferguson, without speaking absolutely, thinks 
itis more like a mediaeval-ecclesiastical stone 
than otherwise. But though, if mediaeval, this 
stone would prove the walls to be of (at least) 
comparatively modern origin, it will not, if 
eventually decided to be Roman, help to fix the 
date of the walls, any more than the tombstones 
and cornices. 

Finally, the position taken up by the Arch- 
aeological Institute last year, as to nothing 
Roman being above ground in situ, remains 
virtually unshaken, while no work positively 
or undoubtedly Roman has yet been found in 
the buried part of the walls. It is to be hoped 
that by perseverance genuine Roman work may 
be brought to light. 

W. Tuompson WATKIN. 





Chester : Oct, 17, 1687. 
Mr. Brock, in his last letter (ACADEMY, 
October 15), asks, ‘‘ Who has said that where 
the pig of lead was found there was the wall ?” 
and replies for himself, “ Certainly not I.” 





Allow me, on my own behalf, to say, too, 
‘* Certainly not I,” since I am fully aware that 
the pig of lead was found in one place, and the 
wall is in another. It is Mr. Brock who sets 
up @ man of straw, and then indignantly 
knocks him down. The material point to 
remember is that Mr. Brock’s wall and the 
Roman relics are both found on the Roodeye, 
the old bed of the river, with twenty-two feet 
of accumulated material since Roman times. 

If Mr. Brock thinks that he has found the 
wall of the castrum in the oozy bed of the old 
river, of course he is quite welcome to the 
opinion. In Chester we prefer to think of the 
Roman wall as standing at a much higher level, 
and on a rock foundation—a more fitting posi- 
tion than the bed of the river with its twenty- 
two feet of silt. 

Mr. Brock must excuse me correcting him 
upon another point. Sir Henry Dryden, in his 
letter (ACADEMY, October 8), says, ‘‘In the 
part recently opened, no mortar, Roman or 
mediaeval, no pottery, no coins, no iron remains 
were found.” To this Mr. Brock, in a post- 
script, refers (ACADEMY, October 15): ‘It may 
be of interest to Sir Henry Dryden to know 
that a vast quantity of fragments of Roman 
pottery were found in the excavations.””’ Upon 
this I remark that in his statement Sir Henry 
is strictly correct, and Mr. Brock in error. The 
point involved here is that on the outside of 
Roman walls there is invariably found a quan- 
tity of Roman débris. The absence of this in 
the Chester walls, as stated by Sir Henry, is 
evidence of their non-Roman age. Not a 
handful has been found in all the excavations 
alongside the walls. On the other hand, on 
the outskirts of the city, a Roman rubbish heap 
has been opened, and yielded a cartload of 
Roman pottery. Mr. Brock, not too well 
posted up in our local archaeology, has mixed 
up two things—the walls and the rubbish heap 
—not connected in any way. This correction [ 
feel to be needful, since accuracy in details of 
this sort is of the first importance. 


GEORGE W. SHRUBSOLE. 








GOMME’S ‘‘ ROMANO-BRITISH REMAINS.” 


Lancing College : Oct. 17, 1887. 
May I be allowed to say that Mr. Gomme’s 
Romano-British Remains, noticed on p. 257 of 
the ACADEMY of last week, is not a complete 
collection of the passages relating to Roman 
antiquities in England which occur in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine down to 1868. I have 
elsewhere criticised the book and need not 
write at length; but I may add that, though I 
think Mr. Gomme’s two volumes defective as 
an index, I am by no means ungrateful for the 
trouble he has taken in a very laborious under- 
taking. I hope some time to print a list of the 
passages—they are not a few, I fancy—which 

do not appear in his collection. 
F, HAVERFIELD. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. A. 8S. Murray, keeper of Greek and 
Roman antiquities at the British Museum, will 
deliver this year the Rhind lectures on archaeo- 
logy in connexion with the Society of Anti- 
quaries in Scotland. The subject he has chosen 
is ‘‘The Archaeology of Greece’; and the 
lectures, six in number, beginning on Friday 
of the current week, will be abundantly 
illustrated with antique specimens, reproduc- 
tions, and drawings. 


Messrs. DoWDESWELL will open their new 
galleries at 160, New Bond Street, on Monday 
next, October 24, with an exhibition of 
drawings by Mr. Charles Gregory, entitled, 
‘* Summer Time on the South Coast, from Rye 





to Penzance ”—views principally made at Rye, 
Corfe Castle, Lyme Regis, Beer, Branscombe, 


Polperrow, Helford, Newlyn, and round the 
Lizard. 


Two other exhibitions will also open next 
week—that of the Nineteenth-Century Art 
Society, in the Conduit Street Galleries; and 
what promises to be a very interesting collec- 
tion of water-colour drawings by members of 
‘*‘ Het Hollandsche Teeken-Maatschappij ’’ (the 
Dutch Water-Colour Society) in the Goupil 
Gallery, New Bond Street. 


THE pages of Punch have rendered us all so 
familiar with the genius of Mr. Harry Furniss 
as a humorous draughtsman that there is little 
reason to do more than call attention to the 
exhibition of his original drawings now being 
held at the Gainsborough Gallery in Old Bond- 
street. Here are ail the wonderful designs for 
Punch’s ‘‘ Essence of Parliament,’’ with the 
immortal caricatures of Sir W. Vernon Har- 
court, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, &c., 
in every variety of attitude and character. 
Here, also, is his gallery of Parliamentary 
Portraits, from the wonderful last appearance 
of Lord Beaconsfield in the House of Commons 
to the still recurring phenomenon of Mr. 
O’Brien. As an illustrator, perhaps, he is less 
known ; and his designs for Mr. Burnand’s 
Incompleat Angler and The Comic Blackstune 
testify to his sympathy with the humour of 
others, while they display to the full his power 
as a master of ‘‘ black and white.” 





THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 


THE town has got a new theatre, though it 
has not got a new piece. Mr. Walter Emden, 
one of the three recognised theatrical architects 
—the others, of course, are Mr. Phipps and 
Mr. Verity—has built for Mr. Edward Terry 
what seems to be a model playhouse in the 
Strand. The place is said to be comfortable 
from stalls to gallery, and the decoration 
pretty; but what is laid the greatest stress 
upon is the curious immunity from danger 
enjoyed by those who visit it. Mr. Bright once 
said that upon the whole one of the safest spots 
in England was a first-class railway carriage. 
He has lived to see the day when perhaps the 
very safest is a model theatre. Mr. Terry’s 
new house is built, uot of brick and wood, but 
of concrete and iron. There is an iron curtain. 
Where there is any wood, it is covered with 
non-inflammable paint. On the roof there is 
every convenience for the instant application 
of an immense shower bath. There are door- 
ways through which half-a-dozen Daniel 
Lamberts might walk easily. The famous 
‘New Zealander,” we confidently trust, is 
never destined to see this temple of the drama 
in ruins. Surveying the scene trom the corner 
chosen for him by Macaulay—it was a broken 
arch of London Bridge, was it not ?—he is to 
behold this latest monument of London, rising 
intact when there is nothing else that is com- 
plete. The pleasure of seeing a new house, 
and the relief of being at last in a theatre 
where fire and panic may be defied, were sup- 
posed, we take it, to make it unnecessary to 
present a new piece this week. At all events 
the genial and sunny comedian, the quaint 
charm of whose performances must hereafter be 
a chief attraction, appeared only in the familiar 
‘‘Churchwarden.” But a new play by Mr. 
Pinero is promised before long. 


Tuis afternoon an interesting experiment 
will be made at the Princess’s, Miss Grace 
Hawthorne, the lessee—who has not yet 
appeared at the theatre, but whose intention to 
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do so in ‘‘ Théodora” has often been announced 
—comes out in a translation into English verse 
of M. Francois Coppée’s ‘‘ Le Passaut.” ‘‘ Le 
Passant,”’ in Paris, was, in more than one 
respect, rather an ‘‘ epoch-making”’ production. 
To begin with, it introduced to the public the 
young poet, known before then only to a very 
few people of letters. Then it permitted to a 
valiant and serious artist, Mdlle. Agar, one of 
the most impressive of her performances. Of 
all the things tragic or melancholic that she 
did at the Odéon perhaps her Sylvia in ‘‘ Le 
Passant ” was the most touching and the most 
picturesque. Then, again, in the part of Zanetto, 
the young minstrel by whom the heroine is at 
least temporarily touched, it was p ssible for 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt—then in her first youth 
—to reveal her grace and lightness, the delicacy 
of her artistic method, or of her artistic nature. 
All these things were nearly twenty years ago, 
and every one has changed a good deal since 
then. M. Coppée is an academician. Malle. 
Agar and Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt have entered 
the Francais and have left it. To-day Miss 
Hawthorne, an artist who knows her business, 
is, as we understand, to play Sylvia ; and Miss 
Mary Rorke, an actress essentially poetic, is to 
play Zanetto. We should be very sorry to 
guarantee for any translation of ‘‘ Le Passant ” 
a single month’s run with the English public of 
the vulgar gallery or vulgarer stalls ; but there 
must be a few people sure to be interested and 
willing to be delighted in an experiment so 
rare and so creditable. 


PLANQUETTE, the composer of the immortal 
‘‘Cloches,” furnishes the music to ‘‘ The Old 
Guard,” which is to be brought out at the 
Avenue on Wednesday, with a fairly strong 
cast. The period of the piece, as the name 
suggests, is of the First Empire, so that a very 
pretty and somewhat bizarre spectacle may 
confidently be looked for. On the stage, and 
especially with light music, nothing in the 
world is so effective as the dress of 1804. A 
little of the eccentricity of the Directory remains 
in it; and that is corrected pleasantly, or 
chastened if you will, by the dignity which is of 
the Empire alone. 





MUSIC, 
THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 

On the Wednesday evening there was a miscel- 
laneus concert. The programme was excellent 
of its kind; and with Mdme. Albani, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, Mr. Barton McGuckin, and other well- 
known names, as vocalists, there was a full hall 
and no lack of applause. Mr. Lloyd sang a 
new song by Gounod, ‘‘The Holy Vision,” 
the music being in the composer’s usual fervid 
style; and Miss Hilda Wilson sang a new scena 
of Mr. Prout’s, entitled ‘‘The Song of Judith,” 
which begins in a promising manner, but ends 
tamely. Both were much applauded. Mr. 
Randegger’s fine orchestra gave no less than 
four overtures in the course of the evening. 

The second novelty, on Thursday morning— 
Signor Mancinelli’s sacred cantata, ‘‘ Isaias ’— 
atiracted a large audience, and was listened to 
with considerable interest. In the work are 
reflected—and strongly at times— Gounod, 
Verdi, Wagner ; but since, in addition, the indi- 
viduality of the composer makes itself felt, 
such reflections are natural, nay, desirable. 
Signor Mancinelli has decidedly dramatic 
power, and a strong feeling for contrast. 
Though he dearly loves chromatic and augmen- 
ted intervals, he writes, at times, in quite simple 


strains. Sometimes his orchestra makes ‘a 
horrid noise”’; but sometimes it is soft and 
gentle. 


‘*Tsaias”’ has its weak as well as its strong 
Signor Mancinelli frequently sets at 
4 


points. 


naught the ordinary laws of harmony; his 
writing is unequal; passages of real power are 
followed by others comparatively weak; and 
he appears to have no deep knowledge of 
counterpoint—the foundation of all really great 
work. He has, however, much to say for him- 
self; and when time and study have toned down 
his extravagances and strengthened his powers, 
it is not at all improbable that he may fully 
satisfy the promise given by ‘‘Isaias.” With 
all its originality and striking effects, this 
cantata has not sufficient strength to be an 
epoch-making work. 

The libretto, written in Latin, by Signor 
Albini, deals with the siege of Jerusalem by 
Sennacherib. The English text, from the pen of 
Mr. J. Bennett, while reflecting well the spirit 
of the words, does not at all times suit the 
music, for words of little moment occur more 
than once on accented portions of the bar. 
The cantata opens with a short but effective pre- 
lude, based on the theme of the maidens’ prayer 
which follows, and on a second theme which 
plays an important part throughout the work. 
The prayer itself is melodious and dignified. 
After a short recitative and introductory 
chorus, the elders relate to King Hezekiah the 
unsatisfactory result of their interview with the 
Assyrian monarch. In this chorus for tenors 
and basses the music is vigorous and well 
suited to the situation. The form of the 
movement, too, with its well-contrasted sec- 
tions and definite return to the opening theme, 
is highly satisfactory. Another short recitative 
leads to the prophecy of Isaiah. This is a long 
movement, and contains some fine stirring 
passages; but the composer would do well to 
shorten it, for it has the spirit, yet not the 
strength, of Wagner’s declamatory scenas. The 
section marked Adagio religioso indeed reminds 
one of Wagner’s “ Parsifal,’’ with a touch of 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Nazareth.” After a short chorus 
we have a very characteristic duet between 
Judith, the prophet’s daughter, and Anna, 
sister to King Hezekiah. The music is flowing 
and original. The closing strain is tinged with 
oriental colour. The chorus and prayer with 
which the first part of the cantata concludes is 
one of the strongest numbers: the music is 
broadly ccnceived, and is worked up to an 
imposing climax. The story, taken from the 
Talmud, here represents the maidens, with 
Anna and Judith as leaders, passing out of the 
gates of Jerusalem as a new embassy to the 
foeman. The people, struck with wonder, bid 
them godspeed. Part the second opens with 
a prelude quiet and dreamy. The king and the 
prophet at the foot of Mount Sion are engaged 
in earnest conversation. The music is appro- 
priate, and the orchestration exceedingly 
effective. The maidens return, and sing in 
quaint strains of their deliverance from the 
Assyrians, Anna, in a very dramatic solo, tells 
of the insolence of the pagan monarch and his 
warriors, and how deep sleep suddenly fell upon 
all the camp, so that they were able to escape. 
Then comes a tone-picture of the destruction of 
Sennacherib’s host. This is the least successful 
portion of the cantata. The composer had, in 
truth, a difficult task ; but even if he could not 
give an adequate description of the terrible 
event, he ought to have given us an interesting 
piece of music. Butit is sound with little sense. 
The orchestral effects, although they show a 
certain amount of cleverness, are tawdry. The 
movement reminds us of Liszt at his weakest. 
A weird solo for Sennacherib in 7-4 time 
(suggested possibly by Herod’s air in Berlioz’s 
**Eofance du Christ’) leads to the final 
chorus of rejoicing. This second finale 
is powerful, though not equal, in our 
opinion, to that of the first part. 

Mdme. Albani did full justice to the soprano 
music, and Miss Lena Little was highly satis- 





factory in the contralto part. The composer 


was indeed lucky to have Mr. Barton Mc Guckin 
(Hezekiah), Mr. Alex Marsh (Sennach erib), and 
Mr. Barrington Foote ({saiah)—three vocalists 
capable not only of singing difficult and, to 
a great extent, thankless parts, but also of 
delivering them with intelligence and power. 
Mr. Foote, as the prophet, was the most heavily 
taxed, and acquitted himself admirably. Chorus 
and orchestra deserve much praise. At the 
close of the work Signor Mancinelli received 
an ovation. His cantata ought certainly to be 
heard in London. 

The morning programme concluded with 
Cherubini’s Fourth Mass in C, conducted by 
Mr. Randegger. 

On Thursday evening Sir A. Sullivan’s 
‘‘Golden Legend” filled the hall. The con- 
cert commenced with Dr. Stanford’s ‘‘ Irish” 
symphony ; but the performance was to some 
extent spoilt by late comers, for whom ap- 
parently the ‘‘ Golden Legend” was everything, 
and an instrumental work by one of our best 
English composers, nothing. Dr. Stanford 
conducted, and was well received. The per- 
formance of the ‘‘ Golden Legend ” was, on the 
whole, satisfactory. The composer, in spite of 
severe indisposition, conducted. The soloists 
were Mdme. Albani, Miss L. Little, and Messrs, 
Lloyd, Santley, and Alec Marsh. The Norwich 
choir was at its best. 


On Friday there was a performance of ‘The 
Messiah” in the morning, and of Berlioz’s 
‘* Faust” in the evening. 

This twenty-second Norwich Triennial Festi- 
val has, all things considered, been an artistic 
success. Of the two novelties, one has intro- 
duced to the musical public a composer who 
may one day accomplish great things. Signor 
Bottesini’s oratorio, though less original than 
‘*Isaias,”” may find ready acceptance by small 
societies. The Norwich choir, among festival 
choirs, still stands low in the scale; but 
vigorous pruning and careful selection may 
improve it in the future. To Mr. Randegger all 
praise must be given for the care and patience 
shown by him at all times. The orchestra, too, 
with its excellent chef d’attaque, Mr. J. T. 
Carrodus, well deserves its share of commenda- 
tion. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


MAsTER J. HorMANN appeared at the first 
Crystal Palace concert two weeksago. Having 
frequently noticed his performances last 
season, it will be sufficient to say that, in 
Beethoven’s concerto in C minor and in some 
short pianoforte solos, he played wonderfully, 
and excited the greatest enthusiasm. In the first 
movement of the concerto he showed a certain 
excitement which we had not before noticed. 
The little fellow seemed more anxious than 
when passing through the severe ‘ Philhar- 
monic” ordeal, The programme of the concert 
included a concert-overture, by Mr. G. J. 
Bennett, a well-written work and of consider- 
able promise. 


MASTER J. HorMANN gave two recitals at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday and Saturday, 
October 10 and 15. The hall was crowded on 
both occasions, and his playing was astonish- 
ing. In Beethoven’s Sonata Pathétique and 
Chopin’s Nocturne in E (Op. 62, No. 2) he 
could not do full justice either to the composer 
or to himself. Handel’s ‘‘ Blacksmith” varia- 
tions, however, were given too much @ Ja 
Rubinstein —too fast, and not always clear. 


Last Saturday afternoon, at the Crystal 
Palace, Herr Waldemar Meyer, an excellent 
violinist, played a Vieuxtemps concerto and 





some solos, and was well received. 
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